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PREFACE 

THE  origin  and  the  special  purpose  of  this  little 
book  require  a  few  words  of  explanation.  When  in 
1899  Dr.  R.  P.  Scott  (then  Joint  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Headmasters'  Association,  as  I  am  now) 
edited  a  series  of  essays  with  the  title  "What  is 
Secondary  Education  ?  "  the  question  was  to  many 
people  a  new  one.  Since  then  much  water  has 
flowed  under  the  bridges ;  secondary  education, 
although  still  most  imperfectly  organized  both  in 
itself  and  in  relation  to  other  educational  work,  has 
won  recognition  for  a  meaning  and  a  value  of  its 
own.  Politicians  have  begun  to  pay  attention  to 
it :  and  the  moment  at  which  politicians  begin  to 
pay  attention  to  a  movement  is  apt  to  be  the  most 
critical  of  its  existence.  Accordingly  in  the  autumn 
of  1912  it  seemed  to  some  half-dozen  of  us,  whose 
united  experience  might  fairly  be  said  to  cover  the 
field  of  inquiry,  that  we  might  do  some  service  by 
constructing  a  new  hand-book  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, not  overburdened  with  technicalities,  but 
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designed  to  put  before  ordinary  readers  an  intelligible 
description  of  its  true  object,  and  to  bring  home  to 
them  its  importance  for  the  development  of  a  more 
intelligent  and  vigorous  citizenship.  That  book  was 
planned  and  partly  written,  when  the  general 
interest  in  its  subject  received  a  sudden  and  remark- 
able stimulus  from  the  speeches  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, of  Lord  Crewe,  and  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  became 
apparent  that  public  opinion,  temporarily  impressed 
with  the  need  for  further  developments,  was  likely 
to  subside  into  indifference  unless  the  appeal  made 
in  those  speeches  were  quickly  followed  up,  as  Lord 
Haldane  himself  had  urged  that  it  should  be  followed 
up,  by  a  vigorous  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  necessary 
reforms. 

It  is  easier  to  keep  the  British  public  awake  than 
to  rouse  it  from  what  it  is  in  the  habit  of  consider- 
ing a  well-earned  slumber  ;  consequently  the  larger 
project  of  1912  was  for  the  moment  laid  aside  ;  and 
since  I  happened  to  have  the  one  qualification 
necessary  for  prompt  action — a  little  leisure — the 
articles  of  which  this  book  is  mainly  composed  were 
written  by  me  and  published,  through  the  tact  and 
energy  of  the  editor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gazette, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Robinson,  in  a  number  of  provincial  news- 
papers during  the  summer  months.  At  the  same 
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time  a  Memorandum  was  drawn  up  with  the  object 
of  securing  the  support  of  the  professional  bodies — 
particularly  the  associations  of  secondary  teachers 
represented  on  the  Federal  Council  of  secondary 
school  associations — of  administrators,  and  of  states- 
men, for  a  definite  practical  policy  which  had  already 
been  suggested  in  these  articles  as  the  one  obvious 
means  of  making  reform  possible.  That  policy — 
the  key  to  which  is  the  basing  of  State  grants  to 
education  upon  the  salaries  and  pensions  of  teachers 
instead,  of  upon  the  attendance  of  children — was 
at  once  warmly  welcomed  by  many  to  whom  the 
financial  obstacles  to  reform  had  hitherto  seemed 
insuperable ;  it  was  endorsed  by  the  Headmasters' 
Association  and  the  Assistant  Masters'  Association, 
representing  between  them  the  great  majority  of 
secondary  boys'  schools  throughout  the  country ; 
and  the  Federal  Council,  without  committing  itself — 
as  indeed  its  constitution  forbade — to  unqualified 
approval  of  the  Memorandum,  ordered  it  to  be 
printed  and  circulated  as  widely  as  possible.  This 
book  may  in  fact  be  considered  as  written  round  the 
Memorandum,  which  is  given  as  an  Appendix 
(Appendix  B). 

My  object,  then,  is  twofold  :  to  plead  for  progress 
in  the  right  direction,  and  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  which  shall  make  progress  possible.  It 
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remains  to  say  a  word  in  support  of  the  contention 
that  the  next  step  towards  a  National  system  must  be 
the  development  of  secondary  education ;  and  here 
may  I  express  a  hope  that  no  one  will  merely  dismiss 
the  plea  offhand  as  the  natural  desire  of  a  secondary 
teacher  to  see  his  own  branch  of  work  properly 
organized.  No  doubt  "  there  is  nothing  like 
leather  "  ;  but  proverbs  are  not  a  form  of  argument 
that  ought  to  satisfy  people  who  think ;  and  I  do 
urge  that,  for  people  who  think,  the  present  state 
of  secondary  education  in  England  and  the  possi- 
bilities involved  in  its  adequate  development  justify 
the  demand  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  thoroughly 
and  at  once.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  secondary 
education  is  more  important  or  dignified  or  interest- 
ing than  other  stages  in  education,  nor  even  whether 
it  is  more  imperfectly  organized.  The  question  is 
whether  its  imperfections  are  more  generally  obstruc- 
tive at  the  present  moment  than  those  of  any  other 
stage ;  and  since  those  imperfections  necessarily 
make  it  not  only  less  efficient  in  itself  than  it  ought 
to  be,  but  an  obstacle  to  the  efficiency  of  both  ele- 
mentary education  and  university  education,  to  say 
nothing  of  technical  education  of  every  kind,  the 
answer  to  that  question  cannot  surely  be  in  doubt. 
A  National  system  of  education  implies  the  organiza- 
tion of  each  member  of  the  system  both  as  something 
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complete  in  itself  and  as  related  to  the  rest ;  and 
secondary  education  is  definitely  related  to  all  the 
rest.  The  keystone  of  the  arch  is  a  stone  like  all 
the  others  ;  but  without  it  there  can  be  no  bridge. 
If  the  aims  of  secondary  education  are  misconceived, 
if  its  needs  are  neglected,  if  it  is  administered  without 
imagination,  if  the  competence  of  its  teachers  is  left 
to  chance  and  "  the  higgling  of  the  market,"  no 
National  system  is  possible,  because  at  some  point 
or  other  every  other  part  of  the  system  must  be 
paralyzed  by  contact  with  its  imbecility.  Therefore, 
in  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  let  us  set 
about  the  work  of  reforming  secondary  education. 

R.   F.   C. 

November,  1913. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
IN    ENGLAND 

CHAPTER  I 

ON  FINDING  THE  MONEY 

The  State  of  Public  Opinion 
A  GOVERNMENT  which  proposes  to  deal  faithfully 
with  education  may  be  accused  of  an  almost  reckless 
courage;  since  of  all  reforms  which  the  average 
Englishman  is  from  time  to  time  invited  to 
contemplate,  the  reform  of  education  is  the  most 
distasteful.  It  repels  him  for  two  very  intelligible 
reasons :  it  involves  the  admission  that  he  has 
himself  been  imperfectly  educated,  and  it  is 
obviously  going  to  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Everybody  remembers  Punch's  picture  of  two 
middle-aged  fathers  of  families  discussing,  in  a 
year  when  money  was  scarce,  the  question  how  to 
afford  the  essential  number  of  days'  shooting,  and 
the  decision  that  it  could  be  done  and  must  be  done, 
by  suppressing  the  children's  governess.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  necessity  and  a  luxury  is  plain. 
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These  were  comfortable  people,  who  would  no  doubt 
be  ready,  when  good  times  came  again,  to  reinstate 
the  governess  and  to  pride  themselves  on  prolonging 
the  period  of  education,  as  the  Irishman  lengthened 
his  sheets  by  adding  to  the  top  the  piece  that  he 
had  cut  off  from  the  bottom ;  but  the  attitude  of 
mind  is  typical,  and  finds  expression  in  the  conduct 
of  all  sorts  of  families.  Except  when  flavoured 
with  something  popular,  such  as  athletics,  or  re- 
ligious controversy,  education  is  counted  an  un- 
palatable dish  ;  and  we  say  as  little  as  possible  about 
it,  and  think  even  less.  Yet  until  the  average 
Englishman  can  be  induced  not  merely  to  tolerate 
the  prospect  of  educational  reform,  but  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  it,  to  believe  it  necessary,  and  to 
insist  upon  it,  at  least  with  the  same  kind  of  insistence 
as  that  which  enables  Governments  to  deal  freely 
with  other  questions  upon  which  the  progress  and 
the  safety  of  the  nation  depends,  there  will  be  no 
driving  force  behind  the  Government's  policy,  and 
the  energy  of  reformers  will  be  frittered  away  in 
irrelevant  controversies  and  dissipated  in  the  mists 
of  compromise.  Is  it  possible  to  make  the  active, 
forcible  part  of  this  nation  see  that  a  thorough  reform 
of  our  educational  system  is  not  merely  conceivable 
but  practicable,  not  merely  desirable  but  essential ; 
that  if  we  are  to  remain  a  great  nation — great  among 
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great  nations — this  is  the  one  thing  that  we  must  do, 
and  do  quickly  ?  I  am  certain  that  it  is  possible  ; 
but  it  is  possible  only  on  two  conditions — that  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  that  lies  before  us  be  faced, 
and  that  the  successive  steps  in  the  accomplishment 
of  that  task  be  demonstrated  and  understood.  We 
must  see  that  nothing  less  is  required  than  the 
organization  of  a  national  system,  and  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  the  first  step. 

What  that  first  step  must  be  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  Six  millions  of  children  are  on  the  books 
of  our  elementary  schools ;  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  pupils  are  educated  in  the  secondary 
schools  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education.  In 
London,  where  much  admirable  work  is  being  done, 
in  Trade  schools  and  central  schools,  for  education 
beyond  the  elementary  stage,  there  are  still  many 
thousands  of  children  who  never  get  a  moment's 
education  after  their  fourteenth  birthday ;  the 
Lancashire  weaver  sends  his  children  into  the  mill 
as  half-timers  at  twelve  years  old,  to  work  there 
from  half -past  five  in  the  morning  till  noon,  after 
which  the  teacher  may  do  what  he  can  for  weary 
limbs  and  brains  ;  and  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association  picks  up  their  education  at  thirty,  when, 
strange  to  say,  they  have  forgotten  all  they  learnt, 
and,  still  stranger,  they  have  still  ability  to  learn 
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and  enthusiasm  for  learning.  These  facts,  and  facts 
like  these,  are  dangerous  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  nation.  They  are  more  dangerous  than  inferior 
armaments,  more  deadly  than  civil  strife  ;  for  they 
mean  that  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people  is  stunted  and  withered,  and 
that  if  we  do  not  attend  to  them  we  must  soon 
become  that  most  inefficient  and  defenceless  of 
things,  an  uneducated  democracy. 

The  Main  Element  in  the  Cost  of  Education 

Then  we  must  organize  our  secondary  education, 
\/ 

and  we  must  do  it  now.  We  have  been  told  that  so 
often,  since  Matthew  Arnold  first  pleaded  for  it, . 
that  we  have  got  into  the  way  of  thinking  somehow 
that  we  must  have  done  it  by  this  time ;  whereas 
in  truth,  except  for  two  or  three  places,  in  England 
we  have  not  even  begun  to  think  what  it  means. 
What  it  does  mean  before  everything  else  is  money  ; 
and  since  it  is  of  no  use  to  offer  a  man  even  the 
most  complete  and  admirable  institutions  unless 
there  is  some  chance  that  he  may  be  willing  to  pay 
for  them,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  in  pleading 
for  secondary  education  we  should  make  it  quite 
clear  that  secondary  education,  properly  organized, 
is  going  to  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  that  the 
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money  can  be  found.  Education  is  not  an  article 
that  can  be  got  cheap  ;  or  if  it  is  got  cheap  it  must, 
like  every  other  kind  of  sweated  goods,  be  got  nasty. 
Public  opinion  is  apt  to  be  horribly  deluded  in  this  ] 
matter  for  several  reasons,  of  which  two  may  be 
mentioned  as  more  prevalent  and  more  delusive 
than  the  rest.  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
knows  what  education  costs ;  not  one  in  five  thousand 
knows  what  the  main  element  in  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  ;  and  ignorance  on  these  heads  is 
more  prevalent  and  more  disastrous  in  the  case  of 
secondary  education  than  in  any  other  field,  because 
of  the  assumption  that  secondary  education,  where 
it  is  not  provided  free,  is  paid  for  by  the  fees  of  the 
pupils,  whereas  there  is  probably  not  a  secondary 
school  in  England,  from  Eton  and  Winchester  to 
the  newest  municipal  foundation,  where  the  tuition 
fee  really  covers  the  cost  of  the  teaching.  We  do 
not  know  what  secondary  education  costs,  because 
it  has  grown  up  higgledy-piggledy  out  of  the 
scattered  work  of  endowed  institutions,  which  gave 
education  for  nothing  until  their  popularity  almost 
forced  them  to  admit  paying  pupils,  and  then  im- 
posed fees  which  probably  never  met  the  cost  of 
the  teaching  and  certainly  have  long  ceased  to  do 
so  ;  we  do  not  know  what  the  main  element  in  the 
cost  of  education  is  because  a  variety  of  reasons 
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have  obscured  the  main  fact — the  price  that  must  be 
paid  for  the  services  of  a  competent  body  of  teachers. 
Here  again,  it  is  secondary  education  that  suffers 
most  from  the  general  fog.  In  elementary  education 
the  main  fact  has  been  faced,  not  adequately,  but 
still  it  has  been  faced,  because  it  has  not  been 
obscured  by  irrelevant  considerations,  such  as  the 
prospect  of  Church  preferment  or  of  profitable 
boarding-houses.  If  we  still  underpay  the  ele- 
mentary teacher,  we  do  it  under  no  illusion  that 
whether  we  underpay  him  or  not  he  will  get  a  living 
somehow ;  if  we  shirk  our  responsibilities  towards 
him,  at  least  we  know  that  we  are  responsible. 
In  secondary  education  there  is  no  such  clear  issue, 
or  rather,  there  has  not  been  hitherto,  for  to-day 
there  is  a  very  clear  issuq,  and  unless  it  is  understood 
and  met  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  met,  the 
first  step  to  a  National  system  will  not  be  taken. 
We  have  got  to  have  a  National  service  of  secondary 
teachers  ;  and  we  have  to  get  it  in  the  only  possible 
way,  by  paying  for  it. 

Rates  v.  Taxes 

Leaving  for  a  moment  the  question  what  exactly 
is  meant  by  a  National  service  of  teachers,  let  us 
turn  to  what  is  for  many  of  us  the  most  practical 
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and  urgent  question  of  all :  How  is  it  to  be  paid  for  ? 
Here  let  me  implore  teachers,  and  all  others  who  are 
mainly  interested  in  the  professional  aspect  of  re- 
form, not  to  pass  by  the  financial  side  of  the  business 
as  though  it  were  no  concern  of  theirs.    In  the  first 
place,  we  too  are  citizens,  and  sound  finance  is  every 
citizen's  concern,  not  merely  because  he  pays,  but 
because  he  is  responsible  for  his  contribution  to  the 
general  decision  ;    and  in  the  second  place,  unless 
those  who  know  what  reforms  they  want  are  pre- 
pared to  show  that  they  have  also  thought  about  the 
practicability  of  those  reforms,  they  cannot  expect 
to  be  listened  to  by  the  average  man  and  woman. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  why  professional  people 
are  not  taken  seriously  by  the  general  public  is  that 
they    do    not    take    the    general    public    seriously. 
Bagehot  described  the  English  political  system  as 
"  Government  by  public  meeting  "  ;  and  the  phrase 
ought  to  be  remembered  by  every  reformer ;    for 
until  a  project  of  reform  is  capable  of  being  put  to  a 
public  meeting,  and  tested  by  the  kind  of  criticism 
that  it  will  get  from  a  public  meeting,  it  is  not  ready 
for  the  field  of  practical  politics. 

I  have  said  that  money  is  wanted.  Much  money  is 
wanted.  It  was  said  recently,  by  one  who  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about,  that  a  Government  which  calcu- 
lated to  reform  English  education  at  a  cost  of  five  or 
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six  millions  would  be  fortunate  if  its  calculations 
proved  adequate.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  six  millions  is  the  sum  which  would  give  us 
what  is  essential,  how  can  it  be  found  ?  How  can  any 
large  sum  of  money  be  found  for  education  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  two  considera- 
tions. The  first  was  picturesquely  expressed  by 
Lord  Crewe  in  addressing  the  members  of  the  Eighty 
Club  when  he  said,  "  The  Englishman  pays  his  taxes 
in  sorrow,  but  his  rates  in  anger/'  We  cannot 
expect  an  adequate  sum  of  money  to  be  provided 
by  adding  to  the  rates.  Some  people  have  written 
in  this  connection  as  though  the  difference  between 
rates  and  taxes  were  a  merely  sentimental  and 
therefore  a  negligible  difference.  It  is  not  a  merely 
sentimental  difference ;  and  if  it  were,  that  would 
not  make  it  negligible,  so  long  as  sentiment  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  most  considerable  influences  that 
determine  conduct.  The  thing  that  matters  is 
that  Englishmen  as  ratepayers  will  not  stand  and 
deliver  ;  Englishmen  as  taxpayers  will.  The  second 
consideration  is  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  truly 
National  system,  it  is  as  a  nation  that  we  must  pay 
for  it,  not  merely  as  a  congeries  of  districts.  It  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  problem  that  the  financial 
question  should  be  solved  by  using  the  resources  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole— that  the  money  for  it  should 
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"come  out  of  the  national  income,  so  that  reform 
should  not  depend  upon  the  willingness  of  one  or 
two  hundred  separate  local  authorities  to  enrage 
the  ratepayer  simultaneously,  but  upon  the  readiness 
which  the  nation  as  a  whole  does  display  to  shoulder 
its  liabilities.  The  next  step  cannot  be  paid  for  out 
of  rates  ;  it  can  and  must  be  paid  for  out  of  taxes, 
because  it  is  as  a  nation  that  we  need  it,  and  as  a 
nation  we  can  pay  for  it.  To  ignore  this  distinction 
is  to  ignore  the  most  obvious  fact  that  makes  a 
reforming  policy  possible,  because  it  enables  us  to 
reconcile  our  needs  with  our  resources. 

The  Teachers  the  Nation's  Care 

Educational  efficiency  depends  upon  two  sorts  of 
resources  ;  it  has,  so  to  speak,  its  fixed  and  its 
circulating  capital ;  it  requires  Things  and  Persons. 
The  things,  the  material  equipment,  the  schools, 
belong  to  the  places  in  which  they  are  ;  the  persons, 
the  teachers,  belong  to  the  nation,  and  ought  to  be 
the  nation's  care.  We  are  far  too  apt  to  consider 
the  personal  side  of  education  as  though  it  con- 
cerned merely  those  who  are  at  a  given  moment 
engaged  in  the  work;  as  though  the  demand  for 
better  salaries  and  adequate  pensions  were  nothing 
but  the  murmuring  of  those  who  find  their  position 
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less  comfortable  than  they  expected,  who  ought  to 
have  known  what  to  expect,  and  who  will  go  on  with 
their  job  whether  we  pay  any  attention  to  their 
murmurs  or  not.  That  is  a  hard  contention  for 
teachers  themselves  to  meet ;  but  it  is  not  only  an 
ungenerous  but  a  most  blind  contention.  What  we 
have  to  face  to-day  is  not  merely  the  discontent  of 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are  told,  till 
they  are  tired  of  hearing  it,  that  the  work  they  are 
doing  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  not  worth  paying  for,  but 
the  far  more  important  fact  that  we  cannot  find 
successors  to  them  at  the  price.  By  starving  the 
teaching  profession  of  to-day  we  are  degrading  the 
teaching  profession  of  the  future.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  say,  as  the  headmaster  of  a  great  school 
could  and  did  say  thirty  years  ago  to  a  dissatisfied 
subordinate,  "  If  you  don't  like  it,  I  can  have  my 
pick  of  twenty  to  fill  your  place  to-morrow."  To- 
day "  the  case  is  altered."  If  the  nation  wants  a 
competent  teaching  profession,  the  nation  must 
make  it  worth  while  for  competent  men  and  women 
to  come  into  it.  This  is  the  work  of  the  State,  not 
merely  because  the  State  alone  can  supply  the 
necessary  funds,  but  because  what  is  wanted  is  a 
general  level  of  efficiency  throughout  the  country, 
instead  of  a  sort  of  collection  of  planetary  systems, 
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in  which  the  most  eager  and  ambitious  teachers 
constantly  gravitate  towards  a  few  well-paid  centres. 
"  But/'  some  one  will  say,  "  you  want  to  make 
the  teaching  profession  a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service, 
and  that  will  never  do."  Let  us  clear  our  minds  of 
phrases.  The  teaching  profession  will  not  be  made 
a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service — whether  that  be  a  good 
thing  or  not — merely  by  the  provision  of  salaries 
and  pensions  out  of  taxes,  any  more  than  farmers  and 
landlords  are  made  a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  by 
Agricultural  Rating  Acts.  Nothing  else  need  be 
changed  in  the  relations  between  teachers  and  their 
present  employers,  except  that  their  present  em- 
ployers will  be  able  to  look  them  in  the  face  when 
they  pay  them  their  salaries,  and  will  even  continue 
to  be  able  to  think  of  them  without  shame,  when 
they  are  past  active  work,  retiring  upon  what  still 
seems  to  some  people  the  incredibly  large  pension 
of  two  pounds  or  thereabouts  per  week.  Even 
supposing  that  the  whole  cost  of  salaries  and  pensions 
be  found  by  the  State,  still,  those  who  appoint 
teachers  may  continue  to  appoint  them  ;  those  who 
dismiss  them  may  continue  to  dismiss  them  ;  those 
who  criticize  them  may  be  left  undisturbed  in  that 
beneficent  office.  The  one  difference  will  be  that 
no  local  authority  or  governing  body  will  be  able 
to  plead  in  excuse  for  bad  teaching  that  they  cannot 
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afford  to  attract  good  teachers.  It  may  be  objected 
that  if  we  relieve  local  authorities  of  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  payment  of  teachers,  we  shall  at  once 
rob  them  of  much  of  their  interest  in  the  educational 
system  and  encourage  them  in  extravagance.  These 
fears  are  groundless.  No  one  would  propose  that  the 
State  should  find  the  money  for  salaries  and  pensions 
without  satisfying  itself  as  to  the  needs  of  each 
particular  locality,  or  that  the  local  authority  should 
not  be  made  fully  responsible  for  deciding  upon  those 
needs  and  justifying  its  decision.  It  would  be  the 
business  of  the  local  authority  to  prove  that  the 
State  was  getting  good  value  for  its  money ;  and 
that,  one  would  think,  would  be  a  no  less  interesting 
and  certainly  a  more  cheerful  business  than  the 
present  melancholy  struggle  to  persuade  or  hoodwink 
the  ratepayer  into  seeing  that  any  money  at  all  is 
wanted  for  higher  education. 


The  Schools  the  Care  of  the  Local  Authority 

Besides,  if  the  State,  under  a  reasonable  system, 

/  relieved  the  local  authority  of  the  whole  or  most  of 

/    the  burden  of  providing  the  personnel  of  education, 

the  local  authority  would  be  free  to  attend  to  just 

the  one  part  of  the  business  which  the  ratepayer 

/    can  see  and  understand,  the  provision  of  the  Things 
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that  are  wanted.  The  provision  and  maintenance 
and  equipment  of  buildings  do  appeal  to  the  rate- 
payer ;  he  will  even  condone  extravagance  in  this 
direction  ;  for  buildings  are  concrete  evidence  of 
the  way  in  which  his  money  has  been  spent ;  he 
can  go  and  look  at  them  and  say,  "  I  did  this/'  and 
it  gives  him  satisfaction.  Indeed,  the  trouble  at 
present  is  that  it  gives  him  too  much  satisfaction. 
Not  long  since  a  member  of  a  local  education 
authority  was  showing  a  visitor  over  a  fine  new 
school  which  his  authority  had  just  erected.  The 
visitor,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  inquired  upon  what 
scale  the  teachers  who  were  to  work  in  this  admirable 
building  would  be  paid.  His  host  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  he  did  not  know.  That  was  perhaps 
an  exceptional  incident ;  but  it  does  illustrate  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  the  local  management  of 
education  ;  and  since  what  we  need  for  efficiency  is 
to  develop  and  use  the  most  effective  tendency 
wherever  we  find  it,  it  seems  clear  that  this  pride 
in  visible  material  things,  set  up  in  specific  places 
where  they  can  be  seen  and  admired  and  felt  to  be  a 
possession,  points  as  obviously  to  the  entrusting 
of  local  authorities  with  the  provision  and  main- 
tenance of  schools  as  their  unimaginative  neglect 
of  human  values  points  to  the  reservation  of  the 
interests  of  the  teacher  to  the  State.  We  shall  all 
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pay — or  most  of  us  will — in  both  cases  ;  but  though 
it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  us  to  pay  joyfully 
even  for  the  efficiency  of  the  next  generation,  there 
will  at  least  be  a  chance  that  sorrow  rather  than 
anger  will  be  the  worst  feeling  roused  by  the  prospect 
if  we  can  contrive  to  adjust  the  burden  scientifically. 

True  Organization 

There  are  those  to  whom  the  word  "  organization  " 
has  an  unattractive  ring,  particularly  in  connection 
with  teaching.  I  have  heard  a  great  teacher  say 
that  whenever  he  was  told  that  a  headmaster  was 
a  splendid  organizer  he  always  knew  that  he  was  a 
thoroughly  unprincipled  headmaster  ;  and  it  is  true 
that  organization  may  be  an  inhuman  and  dis- 
couraging thing.  Most  of  us  could  find  examples. 
But  the  true  organization,  that  which  alone  is  worth 
aiming  at,  and  making  every  necessary  sacrifice  to 
attain,  is  not  a  discouraging  thing  at  all,  but  en- 
couraging and  inspiring,  for  it  consists  in  setting 
people  to  work  in  such  conditions  as  will  enable 
them  cheerfully  to  put  forth  all  their  powers. 


CHAPTER  II 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Meaning  of  Organization 

ORGANIZATION  means  setting  people  to  work,  which 
involves  knowledge  of  the  sort  of  work  that  is  wanted, 
and  of  the  sort  of  people  who  are  wanted  to  do  it ; 
it  is  a  process  of  putting  square  pegs  into  square 
holes  and  seeing  that  they  fit.  English  people  do 
not  take  kindly  to  this  process  ;  and  when  an  oppor- 
tunity for  organization  comes  in  their  way  they 
are  apt  either  to  overdo  it  or  to  let  it  slide.  Not 
having  a  genius  for  organization,  we  alternate 
between  contempt  for  it,  as  a  base  mechanical  art, 
and  gaping  admiration  of  Lord  Kitchener  and  the 

manager   of  's   stores.    Consequently   we   are 

easily  taken  in  by  bogus  organizations  and  by 
achievements  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  organi- 
zation ;  we  see  some  extraordinary  character  in- 
spiring every  one  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact, 
putting  fresh  life  into  any  institution  or  office  that 
he  may  happen  to  serve,  and  we  say,  "  What  an 
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organizer  !  "  Or  we  see  a  thousand  serious-minded 
persons  working  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day  at  pre- 
venting each  other  from  breaking  regulations — like 
the  inhabitants  of  those  happy  islands  who  earn  a 
modest  livelihood  by  taking  in  each  other's  washing, 
and  we  say,  "  Behold  an  organization  !  "  and  since 
upon  reflection  this  kind  of  occupation  seems  to 
lead  nowhere  in  particular,  we  go  on  to  say  that  the 
less  we  have  of  it  the  better  unless  we  want  to  be 
like  the  Germans,  thus  rounding  off  our  general 
misconception  with  a  constructive  slander  upon  a 
friendly  people,  who  may  in  some  points  organize 
excessively,  but  who  certainly  would  never  stand, 
except  in  a  museum,  a  machine  that  did  nothing 
but  illustrate  the  laws  of  motion.  On  the  whole, 
this  second  illusion  is  worse  than  the  first.  To 
mistake  a  hero  for  an  organizer,  at  any  rate,  leads  us 
to  identify  the  results  of  the  hero's  work  with  those 
of  the  organizer ;  and  that  is  a  good  thing  because 
it  makes  us  expect  much  of  our  institutions,  though 
it  is  a  bad  thing  because  it  makes  us  think  that  we 
can  do  without  organization.  If  we  could  get  a 
perfect  succession  of  heroes,  as  Plato  imagined  when 
he  talked  of  philosopher  kings,  it  would  be  all  right ; 
as  it  is,  we  have  to  screw  a  succession  of  more  or 
less  ordinary  people  up  to  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  a  heroic  standard  ;  and  that  is  what 
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organization  really  does,  if  it  is  of  the  right  sort. 
But  to  mistake  mechanical  regularity  for  organiza- 
tion is  doubly  fatal,  for  it  blinds  us  both  to  the  end 
and  to  the  means  ;  it  prevents  us  from  seeing  that 
living  work  is  the  real  object,  and  from  seeing  that 
right  methods  rightly  used  can  encourage  living 
work.  In  this  matter  of  secondary  education,  how- 
ever, something  more  is  wanted  besides  an  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  organization  ;  we  are 
dealing  with  a  branch  of  education  whose  value  is 
as  yet  imperfectly  realized,  and  it  is  essential  that 
in  organizing  it  we  should  at  the  same  time  stimulate 
interest  in  it.  A  single  competent  office  can  organize 
anything  up  to  a  certain  point ;  the  one  thing  which 
it  cannot  do  is  to  make  people  in  general  care  very 
much  how  the  thing  is  done.  If  it  is  the  production 
of  safety-pins  or  saucepans,  the  general  demand  for 
saucepans  and  safety-pins  will  ensure  that  there  is 
a  sufficient  output ;  whatever  other  difficulties  may 
be  involved  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  people 
to  use  the  commodity.  But  secondary  education 
is  a  commodity  that  needs  pushing ;  we  have  not 
merely  to  arrange  for  the  supply,  we  have  to  be 
perpetually  enlivening  the  demand.  All  that  body 
of  serious  patriotic  opinion,  to  which  Lord  Haldane 
appeals  when  he  tells  us  that  secondary  education 
is  the  key  to  the  position,  has  got  to  be  somehow 

c 
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made  part  of  the  organization  if  we  are  to  have  a 
real  continuous  driving  force  for  our  machinery. 


Why  Secondary? 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  for  a  moment  what  is  meant 
by  saying  that  secondary  education  is  the  key  to 
the  position  ;  for  the  answer  should  help  us  to  see 
just  where  we  stand  in  this  matter.  Why  secondary 
rather  than  elementary  or  university  ?  The  ele- 
mentary teachers  are  rightly  eager  for  reforms  in 
the  conditions  of  their  work ;  the  universities  are 
busy — at  any  rate  with  each  other's  deficiencies ; 
has  secondary  education  any  such  special  claim  ? 
Those  who  doubt  of  the  answer  may  be  invited  to 
be  sure  that  they  have  understood  the  question 
perfectly.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  there  should 
be  995  or  1000  secondary  schools  on  the  Grant  List 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  nor  whether  Latin  is  a 
more  educational  subject  than  German,  nor  whether 
there  should  be  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  public 
schools.  The  question  is,  What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  the  children  of  the  country  while  they  are  growing 
up  ?  Are  we  content  that  they  should  go  into  mills 
as  half-timers  at  twelve  years  of  age,  or  that  they 
should  become  errand  boys  and  office  boys  at 
fourteen  ;  and  if  not,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
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it  ?     Is  there  a  more  urgent  question  than  this  ? 

Is   there   a   more   difficult   question  ?     Is   there   a 

\ 

question  calling  for  more  constructive  and  admini- 
strative ability  of  every  sort  for  its  solution  ?  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  from  a  different  point  of 
view  that  the  problem  of  secondary  education  is? 
more  urgent  than  any  other,  because  it  includes  all 

the  others,  because  without  it  elementary  education 

/ 

has  no  meaning  and  university  education  no  root ;  ' 
but  the  essence  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  nation's 
responsibility  for  the  growing  child,  during  the  years 
when  childhood  is  merging  into  adolescence  and 
adolescence  into  youth.  Because  of  this  responsi- 
bility, urgent  indeed,  but  not  yet  recognized, 
secondary  education  is  the  key  to  the  position. 

A  Living  Administration 

Our  first  step,  then,  is  plain,  and  it  needs  now 
not  only  to  be  paid  for,  but  to  be  planted  firmly  by 
means  of  a  wise  and  a  living  administration,  not 
confined,  as  now,  to  a  few  schools  and  districts,  but 
deliberately  set  going  all  over  the  country.  We 
must  get  into  that  administration,  at  each  point 
where  it  can  be  brought  in,  all  the  ability  and  all 
the  enthusiasm  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
We  have  not  only  to  provide  resources  and  to 
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construct  machinery,  but  to  create  and  encourage 
fan  enlightened  public  opinion.  Where  nobody 
knows  about  secondary  education,  everybody  has 
got  to  know  about  it ;  where  nobody  cares  for  it, 
everybody  has  got  to  care  ;  where  nobody  can  get 
it,  it  has  to  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every- 
body. Mindful  of  this  necessity,  we  have  got  to 
take  a  broad  view  of  the  meaning  of  administration, 
to  find  a  place  in  it  for  every  sort  of  effective,  in- 
terested action.  We  shall  not  concentrate  ourselves 
meticulously  upon  the  kind  of  exactness  which  may 
be  expected  from  a  well-drilled  army  of  clerks,  for 
we  shall  recognize  that  in  the  administration  of  an 
educational  system,  as  in  the  process  of  education 
itself,  the  enemy  is  not  error,  but  dulness ;  mistakes 
will  be  made,  and  the  more  lively  is  the  interest  taken 
in  the  work  the  more  are  mistakes  to  be  expected  ; 
but  to  eliminate  error  at  the  cost  of  repelling  interest 
is  the  most  fatal  error  of  all.  This  is  one  of  the 
snares  that  beset  administrative  efficiency ;  another, 
scarcely  less  dangerous,  lies  in  the  delusion  that  the 
test  of  efficiency  is  to  be  found  in  much  action. 

In  a  well-known  passage  the  late  Mr.  Walter 
Bagehot  quotes  an  opinion  that  if  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  were  to  prolong  one  of  their  sittings 
for  as  much  as  four  hours  there  would  be  a  panic  in 
the  city.  It  would  not  do  to  push  the  analogy  too  far ; 
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but  it  is  a  sound  instinct  that  leads  men  of  business 
to  take  alarm  when  a  directorate  appears  to  be  doing 
much  directing ;  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
lesson  that  can  be  learnt  by  any  administrative 
body,  particularly  in  the  field  of  education,  is  the 
lesson  that  too  much  control  is  worse  than  too  little. 
We  want  in  the  administration  of  education  as  much 
business  capacity  as  we  can  possibly  induce  to  take 
part  in  it ;  but  we  want  also,  and  above  all,  an  under- 
standing of  the  living  principle  of  education,  that 
it  is  concerned  first  and  last  and  always  with  human 
lives.  That  is  the  elementary  lesson  which  every 
teacher  has  to  learn  if  there  is  to  be  any  quickening 
spirit  in  his  teaching ;  and  it  is  the  lesson  which 
every  educational  administrator  must  learn,  if  the 
management  of  education  is  to  inspire  as  well  as  to 
control  the  movements  for  which  it  is  responsible. 
The  essence  of  all  good  administration  is  contained  j 
in  two  arts :  the  art  of  finding  the  right  people  to  \ 
do  things,  and  the  art  of  letting  them  do  those  / 
things  in  their  own  way  within  reasonable  limits. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  conception  implies 
an  ideal  that  is  singularly  difficult  to  approach ;  it  is 
so  much  easier,  and  requires  so  much  less  imagina- 
tion, to  construct  a  machine  for  keeping  every  one 
in  order  and  seeing  that  nobody  gets  a  window 
mended  without  the  sanction  of  the  local  authority. 
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The  temptation  that  besets  every  competent  man 
to  insist  that  everybody  shall  do  things  exactly 
as  he  would  do  them  himself  is  a  malignant  enemy, 
not  to  be  driven  out  without  prayer  and  fasting. 


The  School,  the  Locality,  and  the  Nation 

These  points  have  been  insisted  upon  because 
they  belong  to  the  spirit  of  the  business,  and  unless 
we  have  some  adequate  conception  of  what  the 
spirit  of  the  business  ought  to  be,  all  our  arrange- 
ments will  be  futile,  and  the  more  careful  they  are 
the  more  futile  and  even  demoralizing  will  they 
become.  The  right  and  effective  way  to  deal  with 
a  dangerous  tendency  in  human  nature  is  to  give 
it  employment,  but  to  limit  its  field  of  action.  "  It 
is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn."  How  are  we  to 
/  construct  an  administrative  system  that  shall  inspire 
while  it  controls,  that  shall  take  for  its  motto 
Spiritus  intus  alii — "  The  Spirit  gives  Life  " — and 
justify  the  boast  ?  We  have  at  present  in  secondary 
education  three  controlling  bodies — the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Local  Authority,  and  the  Governing 
Body,  with  interests  which  overlap  but  are  capable 
of  being  easily  distinguished.  Each  has  its  own 
source  of  inspiration,  the  governing  body  in  care  for 
a  particular  school,  the  local  authority  in  care  for 
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a  particular  district,  the  Board  of  Education  in 
care  for  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Three  Streams  of  Enthusiasm 

It  ought  to  be  possible,  by  a  wise  delimitation 
of  the  functions  of  those  three  bodies,  to  direct 
upon  the  working  out  of  an  educational  system  three 
great  streams  of  active  and  determined  enthusiasm, 
until  the  whole  field  blossoms  "  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord."  Is  this  an  extravagant  dream  ?  Certainly 
it  would  be  an  extravagant  description  of  anything 
that  happens  now.  Yet  there  is  enthusiasm  among 
us,  or  at  least  a  capacity  for  enthusiasm,  if  only 
some  one  could  kindle  the  spark.  Schools  do  inspire 
patriotic  ardour ;  men  are  proud  of  belonging  to 
Manchester  or  Devon  ;  national  ideals  do  stir  some 
hearts.  Only  give  each  of  those  ardours  something 
to  do  that  is  wrorth  doing ;  see  that  each  has  its 
responsibilities,  within  the  bounds  of  which  it  is 
free  to  use  all  the  energy  that  it  can  inspire — aye, 
and  to  misuse  it,  if  it  must,  since  there  is  no  safeguard 
against  mistakes  so  effective  as  the  consciousness  of 
an  honourable  trust. 

The  School  and  the  Governing  Body 

An  administration  so  ordered  and  so  inspired 
would  differ  in  some  measure  from  that  to  which 
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we  are  accustomed ;  but  nowhere  would  the  differ- 
ence be  greater  or  more  valuable  than  in  the  position 
of  what  is  now  the  weakest  of  the  three  elements 
in  our  system,  the  Governing  bodies  of  schools  ; 
and  nowhere  does  success  depend  more  vitally  upon 
the  arousing  and  setting  to  work  of  a  fresh  and 
enthusiastic  spirit.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
lamentable  and  in  some  ways  the  most  unaccount- 
able failures  of  our  public  schools  that  they  have 
failed  so  largely  in  teaching  public  spirit ;  that  the 
almost  fanatic  devotion  to  the  scenes  of  one's  own 
education,  which  is  common  enough,  has  so  seldom 
led  to  an  imaginative  desire  to  be  of  public  use. 
The  consequence  is  that  an  enormous  quantity  of 
public  service  which  requires  just  the  men  who  are 
capable  of  that  kind  of  devotion,  that  kind  of  affec- 
tionate, loyal  interest  in  an  institution,  is  either  not 
done  at  all  or  done  in  a  thoroughly  depressing 
manner ;  and  that,  among  other  things,  education 
offices  get  into  the  way  of  thinking  that  governing 
bodies  are  an  excrescence  on  the  system,  whereas 
they  should  be  part  of  its  very  life.  They  must  be 
part  of  its  life,  because  they  stand  for  one  of  the 
main  facts  upon  which  that  life  depends,  the  living 
character  and  tradition  of  each  separate  school. 

A  school  is  not  a  mere  item  in  the  supply  of  educa- 
tion over  a  given  area ;  to  treat  it  as  such  is  to  cut  off 
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one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  influence  ;  and  this  is 
true  of  all  schools,  whether  secondary  or  elementary, 
and  ought  to  be  better  understood  than  it  is  by  local 
authorities.  There  is  far  too  much  lighthearted  re- 
arrangement of  the  population  of  elementary  schools 
in  large  towns,  by  which  the  statistics  are  made  to 
look  neater,  but  the  corporate  pride,  which  school- 
masters and  managers  have  laboured  to  build  up, 
and  to  make  into  an  educational  influence,  is  knocked 
all  to  pieces.  Now  it  is  of  this  corporate  pride, 
which  makes  of  the  school  a  personality  worthy  of 
affection,  that  the  governing  body  is  the  official 
representative  and  champion.  That  the  governing 
body  should  have  a  great  deal  to  do  is  not  necessary  ; 
one  thing  it  must  do,  which  may  have  more  effect 
upon  the  fortunes  of  a  school  than  all  that  anybody 
else  does,  for  it  must  choose  the_Jieadmaster ;  the 
important  thing  is  that  it  should  consider  itself, 
and  be  considered,  as  the  official  guardian  of  the 
spirit  of  the  place,  and  that  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  this  is  a  very  serious  and  dignified 
charge,  and  requires  for  its  fulfilment  persons  not 
merely  interested  in  a  general  way  in  education,  or 
careful  of  the  ratepayers,  but  capable  of  thinking 
of  a  particular  school  and  its  particular  tradition,  / 
with  something  like  hearty  affection.  Governing 
bodies  of  this  sort  exist,  of  course  ;  but  what  is  wanted 
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is  a  system  in  which  all  shall  be  of  this  sort.  They 
will  very  likely  be  more  difficult  for  local  authorities 
to  handle  than  advisory  committees  or  special  sub- 
committees of  education  committees  with  half  a 
dozen  schools  to  look  after ;  some  of  them  are  so 
now,  and  so  they  ought  to  be.  Life  is  a  more  com- 
plicated thing  than  machinery ;  the  danger  is  that 
the  simplicity  of  a  mechanical  organization  may 
fascinate  us  into  believing  that  it  is  alive,  or  at  least 
as  alive  as  need  be  ;  and  that  we  may  trust  it  to  do 
work  which  cannot  be  done  except  by  the  constant 
effort  of  a  living  imagination. 


Local  Authorities  and  Supply  of  Schools 

There  is  no  fear  that  under  any  reasonable 
delimitation  of  duties  the  local  authority  will  lose 
either  in  dignity  or  in  effectiveness.  Whatever 
criticism  may  be  passed  upon  the  management  of 
education  by  local  bodies,  it  is  certain  that  their 
responsibility  for  it — and  perhaps  in  particular  their 
responsibility  in  connection  with  higher  education — 
has  been  of  very  great  value  to  education,  and 
possibly  of  even  greater  value  to  the  local  authorities 
themselves.  To  be  responsible  for  education  is 
itself  an  education  ;  and  if  the  greatest  munici- 
palities have  sometimes  blundered  badly,  yet  even 
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the  least  imaginative  district  council  gets  through 
this  duty  a  glimmering  of  something  that  is  not  all 
squabbling  about  rates. 

The  principle  that  must  underlie  any  delimita- 
tion of  the  work  of  administrative  bodies  is  the 
principle  that  each  should  be  allowed  to  concentrate 
upon  the  job  which  belongs  to  it.    The  job  of  the  \ 
governing  body  is  the  stimulation  and  protection  of     v 
the  individual  school ;  the  job  of  the  local  authority  | 
is  the  supply  of  schools  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  of 
the  right  kind,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  locality* 
Its  particular  interest  is  that  the  children  of  the 
district   which  it  represents   shall  be  at  no   dis- 
advantage, as  compared  with  the  children  of  other 
districts,  so  far  as  its  resources  enable  it  to  satisfy 
their  needs — and  if  its  resources  are  for  any  reason 
inadequate,  its  duty  is  to  shout  for  help. 

Co-ordination  by  the  State 

Lastly,    the    co-ordination    of    these    separate'}) 
activities,  so  as  to  secure  a  common  policy  in  dealing  \ 
with  the  problems  that  are  common  to  all,  is  the  / 
special  function  of  the  central  authority.    The  plea  \ 
for  entrusting  the  interests  of  the  teachers  to  the  I 
Board  of  Education  rests  upon  this  principle.    The    ; 
Board  must  remain  the  guardian  of  the  general 
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interest,  of  secondary  as  of  elementary  education 
considered  as  a  national  affair.  The  division  of 
functions  must  be  based  upon  the  discrimination 
of  interests  ;  in  the  long  run  that  means  discovering 
what  people  can  be  induced  to  care  for,  and  setting 
them  to  work  accordingly.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  among  "  people  "  we  must  include  children, 
since  unless  we  make  education  interesting  to 
children  we  weave  ropes  of  sand.  They  also  are 
persons — persons  in  the  making,  no  doubt,  but  still 
persons,  and  persons  to  be  reckoned  with.  Problems 
of  administration  and  all  other  apparently  dry  and 
mechanical  problems  will  cease  to  be  dry  and 
mechanical  if  we  can,  while  working  at  them,  keep 
in  mind  the  central  truth  that  all  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  edu- 
cation have  but  one  real  aim,  the  encouragement  of 
children. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  SCHOOLS 

"Because  thou  hatest  to  be  reformed" 

THERE  are  few  qualities  of  which  we  boast  with  less 
reason  than  our  respect  for  liberty,  which  is  the  name 
we  give  to  social  laziness.  Because  of  this  social 
laziness,  which  includes  almost  every  other  social 
defect,  we  have  allowed  education  to  grow  up  like 
the  products  of  an  untilled  garden,  proud  of  our 
unwillingness  to  distinguish  the  flowers  from  the 
weeds,  and  resenting,  on  the  highest  principles,  any 
attempt  to  induce  us  to  cultivate  with  discernment. 
If  the  results  of  an  ineffective  education  were  as 
plain  and  as  disturbing  to  the  minds  of  people  who 
read  newspapers  as  the  disasters  that  follow  from  an 
ineffective  way  of  playing  cricket,  this  would  not 
matter  very  much  ;  the  public,  by  which  in  this  case 
I  mean  the  children,  would  on  the  whole  get  what 
they  wanted.  Games,  about  the  organization  of 
which  we  care  very  much,  are  not  allowed  to  get 
disorganized  without  violent  protest,  because  the 
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moment  that  games  are  disorganized  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  eager  watchers  find  their  sufferings 
unbearable  ;  a  muddled  education  may  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  a  whole  generation  without  the 
greater  part  of  the  victims  even  knowing  what  has 
happened.  So  true  is  this  that  it  is  common  to  find 
the  very  persons  who  have  suffered  most  protesting 
vehemently  against  reform.  They  have  survived  ; 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  capable  and  worthy 
citizens  ;  to  say  that  others  ought  to  be  better  taught 
than  they  were  is  to  say  that  they  were  ill-taught, 
and  that  is  a  reproach.  This  kind  of  opposition  to 
reform  deserves  to  be  faced  with  much  patience  ;  it 
is  impossible  not  to  sympathize,  for  example,  with 
the  Civil  Service  clerk  who,  having  been  forced  to 
earn  money  at  fifteen,  has  entered  the  service  as 
a  Boy  Clerk,  and  by  determined  industry  has 
forced  his  way  to  a  position  from  which  the  effort 
to  make  education  count  for  more  looks  like  a 
belittling  of  his  merits — or  with  the  teacher  to 
whom  the  demand  for  higher  qualifications  from 
teachers  looks  like  a  reflection  upon  his  competence 
to  do  that  which  he  knows  he  can.  This  state  of 
mind  constitutes  a  real  difficulty;  it  is  perfectly 
natural,  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  it,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  We  must  recognize 
that  while  the  reformer  has  his  eye  on  the  next 
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generation,  it  is  to  this  generation  that  he  has  to 
make  his  appeal.  That  appeal  can  be  made  success- 
ful only  by  driving  home  persistently  and  continually 
the  parental  responsibility  of  each  generation  for  the 
next ;  the  responsibility  of  the  nation  for  its  children, 
of  each  of  us  for  the  children  of  all.  The  demand  for 
more  and  better  education  does  mean — it  cannot  but 
mean — a  belief  that  those  who  have  had  the  best 
education  to-day  are  the  better  for  it ;  to  deny  that 
would  be  to  stultify  the  movement  at  its  beginning  ; 
but  it  also  means  a  passionate  desire  to  make  a 
liberal  and  reasonable  system  of  education  play  a 
far  greater  part  in  the  inspiration  of  to-morrow. 


The  Appeal  is  for  the  Children 

We  must  appeal  from  the  covetousness  that 
drags  boys  and  girls  into  the  labour  market,  and 
from  the  dulled  imaginations  of  those  who  have 
had  to  think  so  hard  for  themselves  that  they  have 
forgotten  how  to  think  of  others,  to  the  fathers 
and  mothers  who  care  for  their  children,  and  to  all 
who,  whether  they  have  children  of  their  own  or 
not,  care  for  the  children  of  the  nation,  because  they 
represent  the  nation's  future.  To  these  we  can 
appeal,  we  can  ask  them  to  say,  and  to  say  per- 
sistently, that  so  long  as  there  are  places  in  England 
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where  children  cannot  go  on  being  educated  beyond 
the  elementary  stage,  because  there  are  not  schools 
for  them  to  go  to,  we  have  not  got  the  elements  of 
such  a  system  as  will  keep  the  nation  alive.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  appeal  to  those  who  think  that  this  does 
not  matter,  that  schools  merely  do  in  a  pedantic 
way  what  the  office  or  the  shop  do  as  effectively  and 
with  less  waste  of  money,  that  the  agricultural 
half-timer  learns  more  from  leading  horses  than  from 
reading  poetry,  that  the  street  is  the  greatest  of 
educators.  There  is  something  in  what  they  say ; 
it  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  defect  in  much  of  our 
teaching  that  it  is  too  far  removed  from  life,  and 
that  defect  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  indifference 
or  hostility  with  which  it  is  regarded.  It  is  easily 
accounted  for ;  every  chapter  in  the  history  of 
education  supplies  causes  ;  and  the  very  conditions 
which  spur  us  to  call  for  more  and  better  education 
to-day  play  their  part  in  making  the  path  of  the 
reformer  difficult.  When  we  know  that  we  are 
resisting  the  exploitation  of  children's  labour,  it  is 
only  natural  that  we  should  take  the  easiest  method 
of  protecting  them,  by  deferring  as  long  as  possible 
the  teaching  of  things  that  will  make  their  labour 
profitable.  If  the  farmer  wants  boys  on  the  land, 
one  method  of  checkmating  him  is  to  see  that  boys 
do  not  know  enough  about  the  land  to  be  useful  to 
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him;   if  the  business  man  wants  youths  who  can 
write  shorthand  and  use  a  typewriter,  we  suspect     7 
him — not  always  without  reason — of  wanting  nothing 
else,  and  do  our  best  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
them. 

Education  and  Employment 

The  teacher's  suspicion  of  the  employer  consti- 
tutes a  very  serious  difficulty.  The  practical  man's 
suspicion  of  teachers  leads  to  useful  criticism,  and 
helps  us  to  keep  out  of  real  danger  ;  but  if  all  we  are 
to  get  by  making  our  children  into  active-minded 
and  competent  young  persons  is  a  still  keener  ex- 
ploitation of  their  abilities,  the  case  is  indeed 
desperate.  The  danger  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  and 
the  wider  we  contrive  to  spread  the  net  of  secondary 
education  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  take  account 
of  that  danger.  How  it  is  to  be  met  may  be  partly 
indicated  by  the  following  illustration.  Not  many 
months  ago,  considerable  interest  was  aroused  by 
the  accounts  of  experiments  made  in  America  with 
a  view  to  discovering  the  exact  relation  between 
certain  factors  of  the  efficiency  of  workmen  engaged 
in  shovelling  gravel.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
proved  that  by  using  shovels  of  a  particular  size  so 
as  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  gravel  lifted  in  a  single 
operation,  the  average  workman  would  shovel 
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exactly  as  much  gravel  in  a  day  as  human  endurance 
would  permit.  The  discovery  made  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  workman ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
workmen  are  said  to  doubt  whether  it  made  pro- 
portionately for  their  general  welfare.  The  reason 
why  this  story  illustrates  the  educational  problem 
is  easy  to  see  ;  the  workman  was  improved,  he  was 
made  more  efficient  for  his  particular  job  ;  but  as  a 
human  being  he  was  left  untouched  :  the  improve- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  that,  it  concerned  him 
solely  as  an  instrument.  Whether  he  was  likely  to 
make  higher  wages  as  a  more  efficient  instrument 
seemed  to  be  wholly  open  to  doubt ;  what  was  less 
open  to  doubt  was  that  a  general  standardization 
of  shovels  meant  also  a  more  accurate  standardization 
of  shovellers,  and  the  setting  of  a  pace  that  a  good 
many  would  be  unable  to  keep  up  with. 


The  Aim  of  Efficiency 

The  moral  was  expressed  long  ago  by  Kant,  when 
he  said  :  "  Use  no  creature  solely  as  a  means/' 
When  we  ask  for  schools,  and  schools,  and  more 
schools,  in  order  that  more  children  may  grow  up  to 
be  more  efficient  members  of  the  community,  we 
must  remember  always  to  keep  two  objects  in  view. 
We  want  each  of  them  to  be  more  efficient  for  his 
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particular  work,  whatever  that  may  be,  whether  he 
is  to  be  a  bricklayer  or  a  bishop  ;  but  we  also  want 
him  to  be  more  efficient  as  a  human  being,  which 
t-  may  be  quite  simply  expressed  by  saying  that  we 
want  him  to  be  happier  in  his  work.  Ultimately 
these  two  ends  are  one  ;  and  that  is  why  educational 
reform  is  an  inspiring  thing,  and  worthy  of  all  the 
enthusiasm  that  it  can  inspire.  Efficiency,  rightly 
understood,  is  not  a  mechanical  virtue,  but  a  virtue 
of  the  whole  creature  ;  the  creature  used  solely  as  a 
means  will  never  reach  the  highest  point  of  efficiency, 
because  the  greater  part  of  his  nature  will  be  asleep 
or  suppressed,  and  what  we  have  to  aim  at  is  the 
effective  development  of  the  whole. 


The  Need  for  more  Secondary  Schools 

For  this  we  must  have  everywhere  an  adequate 
supply  of  schools  ;  and  because  the  critical  point  in 
the  development  of  a  child  is  the  point  at  which  he 
ceases  to  be  a  child,  and  the  critical  question  just 
now  is  what  we  mean  to  do  for  him  at  that  point, 
we  must  have  an  adequate  supply  of  secondary 
schools.  Merely  to  aim  at  "  putting  tops  on  our 
elementary  schools  " — to  use  a  favourite  phrase — 
leaves  the  problem  less  than  half  solved  :  merely  to 
abolish  fees  for  secondary  education  as  it  stands 
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would  be  hardly  to  touch  the  problem.  We  have 
not  enough  provision  for  secondary  education,  and 
if  all  fees  were  abolished  to-morrow  an  insignificant 
number  would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
abolition.  As  for  putting  tops  on  our  elementary 
schools,  if  that  meant  a  four-year  course  for  every 
child  who  had  not  proceeded  to  a  higher  school  at 
twelve,  with  some  security  that  there  would  be  no 
leaving  until  the  course  were  finished,  there  would 
be  something  to  be  said  for  it,  although  even  so  it 
would  help  to  perpetuate  and  even  to  extend  the 
distinction  between  the  elementary  school  product 
and  the  children  who  have  finished  their  school  life 
in  other  places.  But,  as  things  are,  putting  tops  on 
elementary  schools  is  not  likely  to  come  to  more 
than  the  provision  of  some  sort  of  consolation  prize 
for  those  who  have  failed  in  the  race  for  free  places. 
If  every  child  in  the  country  went  to  elementary 
schools  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  would  be  no  such 
strong  objection  to  a  development  partly  on  these 
lines,  just  as  a  demand  for  another  school  like  Harrow 
might  be  met  by  putting  a  top  on  some  large  pre- 
paratory school.  But  although  the  right  way  to 
look  at  an  elementary  school  is  as  a  preparatory 
school,  there  is  an  even  more  valid  objection  to  this 
kind  of  development  than  the  fact  that  it  will  not 
do  what  it  professes  to  do.  The  real  objection  is 
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that  children  before  twelve  or  thereabouts  and 
children  after  twelve  are  different,  and  require 
different  treatment.  For  this  reason,  if  a  great 
preparatory  school  were  to  develop  a  new  Harrow 
on  the  top  of  itself,  it  would  very  soon  be  found 
desirable  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  teach  younger 
children  in  the  same  institution  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  attraction  which  leads  many  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  the  great  public  schools  at  ten 
or  eleven  is  generally  delusive.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
complete  educational  system  we  must  try  to  base  it 
upon  facts  of  human  nature  ;  and  those  facts,  which 
are  already  recognized  in  the  provision  of  scholar- 
ships and  free  places,  point  directly  to  the  supply  of 
secondary  schools  as  the  only  right  means  of  pro- 
viding secondary  education. 


The  Duty  of  Local  Authorities  to  Provide 

How  are  we  to  secure  this  supply  ?  The  Act  of 
1902,  by  which  it  might  have  been  secured  if  cloudy 
controversies  had  not  obscured  the  importance  of 
/  the  question,  left  it  to  the  option  of  local  autho- 
rities, with  no  more  than  a  hearty  recommendation 
to  do  what  might  seem  desirable,  combined  with 
permission  to  spend  money  not  exceeding  the  sum 
produced  by  a  zd.  rate.  Local  authorities  have 
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done  something ;  but  very  few  have  come  near  the 
limit  imposed  by  the  Act,  and  some  have  taken 
:  small  advantage  of  it.  Obviously  the  supply  of 
secondary  schools  can  no  longer  be  left  wholly  to  the 
cares  and  fears  of  individual  authorities ;  yet  it  is  to 
the  local  authorities  that  we  must  look  for  it.  If  the 
whole  additional  cost  of  educational  reform  is  to  be 


borne  by  the  rates,  it  is  useless  to  expect  anything 
better  ;  but  if,  as  was  suggested  in  my  first  chapter, 
the  whole  question  of  reform  is  attacked  boldly,  and 
the  provision  of  a  teaching  profession  is  secured  by 
taxes,  then  we  may  fairly  do  what  the  Act  of  1902 
^    would  have  done  ;  we  may  make  the  local  authorities 
definitely  responsible  for  the  supply  of  secondary 
schools,    and   insist    upon    their   doing   the   work. 
Co-operation  between  authorities  which  find  them- 
selves with  the  same  sort  of  questions  to  solve  is 
entirely    desirable,    and    the    particular    difficulty 
arising  from  the  fact  that  every  area  borders  upon 
several  others  will  have  to  be  faced.    This  work 
/    should  be  the  great  opportunity  for  stimulating  and 
making  full  use  of  local  patriotism,  and  therefore  the 
task,  not  merely  of  supplying  schools,  but  of  co- 
ordinating the  supply,  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
left  to  local  bodies,  although  the  final  ratification 
of  the  whole  combination  of  schemes  would  neces- 
sarily rest  with  the  Board  of  Education. 
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Equalization 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  under  the  Act  of 
1902  has  been  the  inequality  of  resources  as  between 
one  local  authority  and  another ;  a  zd.  rate  in  one 
locality  may  produce  less  than  a  farthing  rate  in 
another  ;  and  only  through  the  action  of  the  central 
authority  can  this  inequality  be  so  dealt  with  as  to 
meet  the  universal  need.  This  is  true  nationaliza- 
tion, for  we  shall  not  be  able  to  call  our  system  truly 
national  so  long  as  a  child's  chances  of  education 
depend  upon  the  district  in  which  he  or  she  happens 
to  live,  and  parents  have  to  scuttle  from  Hertford- 
shire into  Middlesex,  and  from  Middlesex  across  the 
street  into  London,  in  order  that  good  brains  may 
find  their  opportunities  in  an  adequate  system  of 
scholarships. 

If  in  addition  to  the  sum  provided  by  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  teachers,  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  Development  Grant  could  be  made  available, 
whether  for  loans  or  for  grants  in  aid,  in  respect  of 
local  schemes,  this  might  help  to  solve  the  problem. 
But  the  essential  thing  is  that  the  provision  of 
schools  should  be  definitely  imposed  upon  local 
authorities  as  their  job,  and  that  it  should  be  tackled 
scientifically  and  thoroughly  after  a  survey  of  all  the 
conditions.  It  can  be  done  ;  and  the  scientific  way 
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of  doing  things  is  the  most  economical  in  the  long 
run.  But  before  the  local  authorities  set  to  work, 
let  them  each  seek  out  a  trusty  representative,  who 
knows  German,  and  send  him  for  not  less  than  three 
months  to  Munich.  That  at  any  rate  is  a  step  that 
might  be  taken  at  once  ;  perhaps  it  might  even  end 
in  the  discovery  of  an  English  Kerschensteiner. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  TEACHERS 

A 

WANTED:   A  TEACHING  PROFESSION 

FOR  Heaven's  sake  let  no  one  skip  this  chapter  from 
a  suspicion  that  it  may  not  concern  him  ;  for  of  all 
the  topics  that  enter  into  this  question  of  reforming 
education,  this  of  the  Teacher  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  necessary  for  those  who  are 
not  teachers  to  take  an  interest  in.  Unless  people 
in  general  will  not  merely  consent  to  take  an  interest 
in  teachers,  but  insist  upon  finding  out  what  sort  of 
teachers  are  wanted,  and  how  they  are  to  be  got,  and 
what  sort  of  work  they  are  to  be  set  to,  and  how  they 
are  to  be  kept  at  it,  all  talk  of  educational  reform  is 
mere  superfluous  chatter.  And  do  not  let  us  suppose 
that  these  are  questions  that  can  be  disposed  of  in 
a  sort  of  philanthropic  or  charitable  spirit,  as  though 
it  were  merely  a  matter  of  improving  the  outlook  for 
a  number  of  worthy  persons  who  are  doing  a  good 
work  for  shamefully  little  pay.  That  is  a  view  of 
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the  case  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  ;  but  for  the 
nation  it  is  not  the  most  important  view.  It  is  not 
at  this  moment  the  national  conscience  that  needs 
awakening  so  much  as  the  national  business  intelli- 
gence. 

Stupidity  of  Paying  too  little 

If,  in  January,  1911,*  in  grant-earning  secondary 
schools  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  assistant  masters  were 
earning  salaries  of  less  than  £160,  and  close  upon 
40  per  cent,  of  the  assistant  mistresses  were  earning 
ess  than  £120,  we  ought  no  doubt  to  be  ashamed  of 
paying  so  little  for  what  we  get ;  but  we  ought  to  be 
still  more  ashamed  of  expecting  to  get  anything  at 
the  price.  It  is  not  merely  meanness,  it  is  sheer 
unpractical  foolishness  to  suppose  that  we  can  take 
one  step  towards  getting  our  children  educated  as 
we  want  them  educated,  until  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  pay  for  it  in  the  only  effective  way,  by 
\f  making  it  worth  while  for  spirited  and  intelligent 
people  to  educate  them. 

I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  there  are  spirited  and 
intelligent  people  engaged  in  education  now  ;  there 
are  far  too  many  of  them,  considering  what  they  are 
paid  for  it,  but  there  are  too  few  for  our  needs  ;  and 

*  See  the  Parliamentary  Paper  (Cd.  5951)  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  1911 — a  most  illuminating  document. 
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what  is  more  important,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  more  of  them.  As  a  profession  for 
self-respecting  people,  education  is  on  the  point  of 
being  found  out. 

The  Standard  Lowered 

That  means — not  that  nobody  will  come  into  it, 
but  that  it  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  get 
the  right  man  or  woman  for  a  given  kind  of  work. 
It  means  in  the  long  run  that  all  the  work  is  being 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  degraded  ;  it  means 
that  to  a  dangerously  increasing  extent  first-class 
work  is  being  entrusted  to  second-class  workers, ~ 
second-class  work  to  third-class  workers,  third-class 
work  to  anybody  who  will  take  it.  The  mischief  of 
this  degradation  is  obscured  and  also  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  at  first  the  second-class  worker  who 
takes  first-class  work  is  the  pick  of  the  second-class  ; 
and  the  better  he  or  she  does  the  work  the  less  does 
it  seem  to  matter  that  the  people  who  ought  to  be 
doing  it  cannot  be  got  to  do  it,  and  that  the  whole 
business  is  going  down  a  grade.  "  Bad  money  will 
drive  out  good  money."  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's 
maxim  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  over  the 
doors  of  every  Education  Office  ;  for  bad  education 
drives  out  good  education. 
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A  "  Degraded  "  Education 

If  we  offer  for  the  most  advanced — by  which  I 
mean,  as  nearly  as  one  phrase  can  express  it,  the  most 
intellectually  and  spiritually  exacting — work  in 
education,  inducements  that  are  not  sufficient  to 
attract  into  it  those  whose  own  education  has  been 
most  complete,  wre  shall  get  the  work  done  in  a  kind 
of  way,  even  as  the  work  of  exchange  can  be  done  in 
a  kind  of  way  by  a  debased  currency  ;  but  just  as  a 
debased  currency,  though  it  pass  muster  for  a  time 
among  those  who  are  brought  up  to  use  it,  leaves 
them  helpless  for  trade  with  those  who  use  genuine 
money,  so  in  the  intellectual  rivalry  of  nations  a 
"  degraded  "  system  of  education  is  a  most  ruinous 
make-shift.  We  shall  never  treat  education  properly 
until  we  understand  that  it  is,  as  Lord  Haldane 
has  told  us,  a  question  of  National  Defence,  and  that 
by  neglecting  it  we  are  acquiescing  in  a  national 
weakness. 

Teaching  Power  must  be  Secured 

But,  if  we  make  the  teaching  profession  worth 
entering,  if  we  offer  to  teachers  something  that  may 
be  called  a  career,  and  if  we  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
doing  this  because  teaching  power  is  a  matter  of  national 
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interest,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  say  what  we 
require  from  teachers,  and  to  see  that  we  get  it.  We 
shall  be  able  to  require  Training.  Nothing  illustrates 
more  clearly  the  chaotic  administration  of  secondary 
education  than  the  fiasco  of  secondary  training.  In 
the  three  years  from  1908  to  1911  the  number  o* 
women  students  who  completed  a  course  of  secondary 
training  was  176,  139,  and  133  respectively.  The 
number  of  men  for  the  same  three  years  was  23,  35, 
and  33.  In  1911-12  there  were  probably  more — 
"  a  considerably  larger  number  "  is  the  estimate  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  There  are  plenty  of  sub- 
sidiary reasons  for  the  failure,  but  none  that  matter 
in  comparison  with  the  fact  that  secondary  teaching 
does  not  offer  a  career  worth  training  for. 


How  to  insist  upon  Training 

The  Board  of  Education  is  sometimes  blamed  for 
not  encouraging,  or  even  for  not  insisting  upon 
training,  at  any  rate  for  schools  under  its  control* 
Those  who  so  blame  the  Board  probably  over- 
estimate the  forces  at  its  Command.  The  only 
means  by  which  the  Board  achieves  effective  control 
over  schools  are  its  grants,  which  are  based  upon  the  j 
attendance  of  pupils.  To  use  these  grants  in  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  be  used  to  back  up 
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training,  namely,  by  withholding  them  from  schools 
where  untrained  teachers  were  appointed,  would  be 
a  measure  whose  boldness  could  be  justified  only  by 
success ;    and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  a  complete  failure.     It  would  be 
quite  easy  for  the  Board  to  prescribe  that  the  average 
height  of  all  teachers  in  grant  earning  secondary 
schools  should  be  not  less  than  7  feet ;    it  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  a  regulation  would  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference.     One  does  not  even  ask  for 
the  moon  without  being  fairly  sure  that  there  is  a 
moon  to  ask  for  ;  and  to  ask  for  a  supply  of  trained 
teachers  in  present  circumstances  is  to  ask  for  what 
does  not  and  cannot  exist.    Action  of  this  kind 
might  have  disclosed  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ;  but 
it  would  have  been  more  likely  to  divert  attention 
from  the  real  necessities  of  the  case,  and  concentrate 
it  upon  a  convenient  opportunity  of  showing  that 
the  Board  itself  was  the  root  of  all  evil.    The  truth 
is  that  the  Board  knows  well  enough  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  demanding  training  from  secondary 
teachers.     Elementary    teachers    are    not    without 
their  grievances — nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
purpose  of  these  chapters  than  any  desire  that  they 
should  be  shelved  or  belittled — but,  at  any  rate, 
when  the  Government  insists  that  they  shall  be 
trained,  the  Government  pays  for  it ;  the  secondary 
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teacher  still  labours  under  the  suspicion  of  being  a 
sort  of  well-to-do  amateur,  to  whom  the  cost  of  a 
year  or  so  of  training  on  the  top  of  an  University 
education  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  Since  the 
facts  as  a  rule  are  quite  otherwise,  and  secondary 
education  has  chiefly  depended — so  far,  at  least,  as 
men  are  concerned — upon  the  supply  of  amiable  and 
imprudent  persons  who  want  to  earn  something  the 
instant  that  they  have  taken  their  degrees,  and  for 
the  rest  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  all  become 
headmasters  in  a  few  years,  the  new  demand  for 
training  has  simply,  to  use  a  commercial  expression, 
dislocated  the  market.  It  has  produced  the  effect, 
admirable  enough  in  itself,  of  causing  large  numbers, 
who  might  have  come  into  the  teaching  profession 
without  thinking,  to  think  as  many  as  two  or  three 
times  about  it,  and  then  to  do  something  else.  The 
days  of  kidnapping  young  persons  into  the  teaching 
profession  are  over ;  and  we  must  make  it  a  pro- 
fession worth  entering  with  the  eyes  open.  Then 
we  can  insist  upon  training. 

What  Training  may  mean 

Moreover,  when  we  are  in  a  position  to  insist  upon 
training,  we  shall  take  it  more  seriously  in  other 
ways  ;  we  shall  be  forced  to  deal  seriously  with  the 
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question  what  constitutes  secondary  training,  instead 
of  acquiescing  in  sporadic  attempts  to  adapt  a 
system  constructed  to  meet  the  needs  of  elementary 
teachers  ;  we  shall  try  to  find  out  what  the  Uni- 
versities really  can  do  in  the  matter,  and  what  can 
be  done  by  the  schools  themselves  whose  efficiency 
is  at  stake  ;  we  shall  ask  and  insist  upon  discovering 
whether  there  is  only  one  sort  of  effective  training 
or  several,  and  if  there  are  several,  what  differentiates 
them,  and  to  what  varying  conditions  each  is  appro- 
priate. These  are  not  easy  questions  to  answer  ; 
but  they  are  urgent.  We  have  to  remember  that  in 
thinking  of  secondary  education  we  have  a  subject 
of  great  variety,  and  that  although  all  must  be 
directed  towards  a  common  aim,  the  production  of 
efficient  citizens,  conscious  and  proud  of  what  they 
owe  to  their  education,  the  roads  that  lead  to  that 
goal  are  many,  and  not  all  to  be  travelled  comfort- 
ably with  the  same  equipment.  If  we  are  to  take 
away  from  education  the  reproach  of  unreality,  we 
must  have  a  teaching  profession  that  is  in  touch  with 
life,  and  able  to  base  its  practice  upon  life.  Philo- 
sophy was  none  the  worse  for  being  brought  down 
from  the  clouds  and  made  to  walk  among  men  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  highest  educational 
ideals  will  suffer  from  the  attempt  to  bring  them  into 
a  more  intimate  relation  with  the  things  that  we 
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actually  do,  and  the  aspirations  that  actually  govern 
our  social  intercourse.  If  there  is  any  meaning  in 
this  doctrine,  a  teaching  profession  trained  for  its 
work  will  become  a  social  force  of  incalculable  value, 
because  it  will  not  only  be— what  every  teacher 
must  in  some  measure  be — a  reconciler  of  the 
practical  with  the  ideal  side  of  life,  but  it  will  help, 
as  no  other  institution  can  help,  to  bring  about  that 
reconciliation  between  unity  of  thought  and  diversity 
of  business  upon  which  the  real  oneness  of  the  nation 
depends. 

B 

THE  PRICE  OF  EFFICIENCY 

[For  the  foreign  statistics  quoted  in  this  chapter  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Report  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  con- 
ditions of  service  of  teachers  in  English  and  Foreign 
Secondary  Schools  presented  to  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Assistant  Masters  in  Secondary 
Schools  in  1910,  and  published  by  Bell  and  Sons.] 

The  English  Standard 

What  have  salaries  to  do  with  efficiency  ?  I 
have  quoted  facts  as  to  the  salaries  paid  in  English 
grant-earning  secondary  schools.  The  highest  scale 
adopted  by  any  Local  Authority  in  England  begins 
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at  £150  and  goes  up  by  yearly  instalments  of  £10 
to  £300,  or  in  special  cases  to  £350.  That  is  in 
London,  for  men  who  are  graduates  of  an  university ; 
for  women  graduates  the  scale  is  from  £120  to  £220, 
and  in  special  cases  to  £250.  In  1911  only  50  out  of 
121  Local  Authorities  had  adopted  salary  scales  at 
all,  and  the  most  usual  limits  were  from  £120  to  £200 
for  men  graduates,  and  £100  to  £160  for  women 
graduates. 

Facts  from  Abroad 

Let  us  see  how  some  foreign  authorities  value  the 
provision  of  higher  education. 

In  Prussia  the  scale  for  men  is  from  £135  initial 
salary  to  £360  final  salary,  with  a  rent  allowance 
varying  from  £65  to  £28  according  to  local  con- 
ditions ;  in  Bremen  the  scale  is  from  £200  to  £390  ; 
in  Hamburg  from  £200  to  £450.  Few  authorities 
pay  an  initial  salary  of  less  than  £150  ;  and,  more- 
over, in  some  municipalities,  where  the  environment 
is  not  attractive,  higher  salaries  have  been  found 
necessary  to  attract  competent  teachers.  In 
England,  if  there  are  such  municipalities,  it  would 
seem  that  they  prefer  to  allow  education  to  share 
in  the  general  gloom  ;  at  any  rate  the  notion  of 
attracting  competent  teachers  by  high  salaries  has 
not  penetrated.  French  teachers  are  so  elaborately 
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classified  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  summary  of 
their  conditions  :  but,  at  any  rate,  in  Paris  the 
range  of  salaries  among  the  six  classes  of  professeurs 
agreges  (secondary  schoolmasters  of  the  first  grade) 
is  from  £200  to  £320  per  annum,  to  which  must  be 
added  in  each  case  a  sum  of  £20,  the  indemnite 
d'agregation.  It  is  calculated  that  the  well-qualified 
Frenchman  may  reasonably  hope  to  obtain  a  salary 
of  £300  after  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years' 
service ;  all  agreges  receive  an  initial  salary  of  £148 
per  annum.  Finland  appears  to  be  the  only  country 
in  which  women  possessing  the  same  qualifications 
as  men  are  paid  at  the  same  rate ;  in  Holland  men 
teachers  start  at  £150,  women  at  £100 — a  difference 
which  compares  unfavourably  with  the  London 
scale.  In  France,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  increases  in  salary  are,  generally  speaking, 
regular  and  automatic. 

All  these  countries  provide  pensions  for  teachers  ; 
in  France,  where  the  teachers  are  civil  servants,  the 
practice  of  the  civil  service  obtains,  and  provision  is 
made  for  widows  and  orphans  ;  in  Germany  the 
teacher's  pension  amounts  in  many  cases  to  over 
75  per  cent,  of  the  final  salary,  and  in  thirteen  States 
no  contribution  is  required  from  the  teacher  ;  in 
Denmark  and  Holland  the  pension  is  two-thirds  of 
the  final  salary.  In  England  about  25  secondary 
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schools  have  pension  schemes ;  one  of  these — 
that  of  the  City  of  London  School,  which  is  financed 
by  the  Corporation — may  be  compared  with  the 
least  favourable  of  the  foreign  systems  ;  the  rest 
fall  far  below  them.  It  has  been  seriously  suggested 
that  the  English  Government  might  make  a  con- 
tribution towards  pensions  for  secondary  teachers, 
if  the  teachers  would  contribute  twice  as  much  as 
the  Government. 


What  is  the  Money  paid  for? 

Now  what  does  all  this  prove  ?  Surely  it  proves 
just  one  thing,  that  the  nations  whose  practice  is 
here  compared  with  our  own  are  of  opinion  that 
teaching  power  is  worth  paying  for.  Moreover, 
having  made  up  their  minds  to  pay  for  it,  they  are 
entitled,  as  we  are  not,  to  see  that  they  get  it.  They 
do  see  that  they  get  it.  In  France  and  Germany,  to 
take  the  two  greatest  of  them,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  matter  to  become  a  fully  qualified  secondary 
teacher  :  but  it  is  not  possible  to  become  a  teacher 
at  all  without  being  qualified.  France  and  Germany 
are  in  a  position  to  insist  upon  training,  because  they 
make  the  profession  worth  training  for.  In  Prussia, 
the  total  cost  of  preparation,  from  the  time  that  an  in- 
tending teacher  passes  his  school-leaving  examination 
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at  about  19  until  the  end  of  his  probationary 
year,  is  about  £540,  allowing  for  4!  years  spent  at 
the  University ;  in  France  the  conditions  are 
different,  but  the  necessary  expenditure,  before  a 
man  can  enter  the  highest  grade,  must  be  at  least 
as  large  ;  in  fact  it  is  so  large  that  the  State  has 
been  obliged  recently  to  make  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  financial  position  of  the  teachers, 
in  order  to  induce  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates 
to  present  themselves. 


Inducements 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  real  point  is  contained  in 
the  word  inducement.  What  can  we  expect  to  get, 
if  we  do  not  offer  inducements  that  make  it  worth 
while  for  people  of  first-rate  ability  to  serve  us  ? 
Why  should  a  man  become  a  schoolmaster  in  a 
secondary  school  in  England,  for  instance,  when 
there  are  half  a  dozen  other  careers  in  which  he  can 
put  his  brains  to  more  remunerative  use — not  to 
mention  the  Civil  Service,  which  makes  but  a 
moderate  demand  upon  his  brains  when  once  he  has 
got  into  it,  and  pensions  him  in  the  end  thereof  ? 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  these  questions.  It 
is  understood  in  business  that  if  you  want  a  thousand 
pound  man  or  a  five  hundred  pound  man,  or  a  three 
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hundred  pound  man,  you  offer  £1000,  or  £500,  or 
£300,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  business  capacity  to  know  what  is  wanted,  and  to 
understand  that  the  only  way  to  get  it  is  to  pay  for 
it.  Trying  to  get  it  without  paying  for  it  is  some- 
times called  trusting  to  luck,  and  sometimes  leads  to 
a  fraudulent  bankruptcy  ;  but  that  is  precisely  what 
we  are  doing  now  in  this  business  of  getting  a  teach- 
ing profession,  and  we  must  stop  doing  it.  If  we  do 
not  stop  doing  it  we  cannot  hope  to  get  the  teaching 
power  that  the  nation  needs,  nor  to  hold  our  own 
with  other  nations  in  any  sort  of  adventure  that 
calls  for  trained  intelligence. 

The  Road  to  Reform 

It  has  already  been  maintained  that  this  most 
necessary  reform,  the  creation  of  a  teaching  pro- 
fession, can  be  carried  out,  if  the  nation  cares  to 

N/ 

have  it  carried  out,  only  by  making  it  the  business 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  method  is  obvious. 
At  this  moment  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
secondary  and  elementary  education  is  accounted 
for  by  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Inadequate  as  they 
are,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  induce  Local  Authorities,  dependent  upon  the 
sensibilities  of  the  ratepayer,  to  face  the  necessity 
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for  increasing  this  proportion.  That  is  one  fact. 
The  other  is  that  the  Board  of  Education  now  makes 
j  grants  to  secondary  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
amounting  to  about  £750,000,  based  upon  the 
attendance  of  pupils.  For  elementary  education 
the  grants  amount  to  £11,750,000,  for  technological 
£500,000*  There  is  no  great  principle  involved  in 
the  preservation  of  that  basis  ;  there  is  every  reason 
why  it  should  be  altered.  The  attendance  can  be 
looked  after  by  the  Local  Authority,  as  in  practice 
it  is  ;  even  the  most  abandoned  type  of  ratepayer 
hardly  desires  to  let  children  stay  away  from  school 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  rates  ;  but  if  the  grants 
made  by  the  central  authority  were  based  upon  the 
teachers'  salaries  the  whole  question  of  the  provision 
of  a  competent  teaching  profession  would  for  the 
first  time  have  a  chance  of  being  treated  as  a  question 
of  national  importance,  and  of  being  brought  into 
relation  with  national  needs.  Even  that  time- 
honoured  old  proverb  :  "  Those  who  pay  the  piper 
have  the  right  to  call  the  tune/'  would  be  at  last  on 
the  side  of  efficiency ;  at  present  it  makes  for  the 
docility  of  the  piper  more  often  than  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  piping.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  the  reform 
here  proposed  seem  a  simpler  thing  than  it  is  ;  there 
are  plenty  of  incidental  difficulties  to  be  solved  in 
adapting  salary  scales,  and  the  pensions  that  must 
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go  with  them,  to  the  circumstances  of  different  kinds 
of  education,  and  even  to  different  local  conditions  ; 
but  those  difficulties  exist  now  :  the  difference  is 
that  there  would  then  be  some  chance  of  a  general 
attempt  to  meet  them,  whereas  now  they  are  met 
haphazard,  or  not  at  all. 

The  Mobility  of  the  Teacher 

Let  me  say  again  that  this  change  does  not 
involve  making  teachers  into  Civil  servants ;  it 
need  not  touch  the  mode  of  their  appointment  or 
dismissal ;  it  need  not  alter  their  tenure.  One  thing 
it  must  alter,  their  mobility,  and  therefore  their 
chances  of  promotion.  The  devotion  of  teachers  to  a 
particular  school  is  a  good  thing,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
natural  and  spontaneous  affection  ;  no  school  can 
flourish  unless  it  inspires  such  a  devotion  ;  but  the 
confinement  of  teachers  to  one  school,  glebce  adscrip- 
torum,  prisoners  at  their  posts,  because  to  move  is  to 
forfeit  seniority,  and  lose  the  chance  of  promotion — 
that  is  a  hindrance  to  good  work  in  general ;  and 
the  removal  of  this  hindrance  would  be  one  of  the 
incidental  advantages  of  a  national  system  of  pay- 
ment. In  this  connection  the  creation  of  a  national 
system  of  pensions  is  particularly  to  be  desired  ; 
in  no  part  of  our  educational  system  do  we  cut  so 
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mean  a  figure,  compared  with  Continental  nations, 
as  in  this  ;  at  present  pension  schemes  are  so  rare, 
and  of  such  various  kinds,  that  where  they  do  exist 
they  are  a  very  effective  restriction  upon  the  mobility 
of  teachers,  especially  after  the  first  few  years  of 
service,  when  a  change  of  experience  may  be  most 
desirable.  We  need  have  no  fear  that  the  individual 
character  of  schools  will  suffer  from  this  mobility, 
in  any  sense  that  is  worth  preserving ;  the  con- 
ception that  used  to  be  prevalent,  and  still  exists  in 
too  many  places,  of  a  successful  school  as  a  sort  of 
factory,  with  trade  secrets  not  to  be  given  away  to 
its  rivals,  will  tend  to  disappear ;  and  so  it  ought. 
We  want  a  high  general  level  of  competence,  not  a 
morass  with  a  few  dry  spots,  towards  which  those 
condemned  to  live  in  less  fortunate  places  look  with 
hopeless  envy ;  we  want  to  make  sure  that  in  no 
part  of  this  country  shall  any  one  be  left  unsatisfied 
who  wants  his  children  to  have  the  best  education 
suited  to  their  powers. 

Equalization  of  Conditions 

Surely  it  is  a  deplorable  and  scandalous  thing 
that  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  parents  in 
so  many  places  is  to  go  and  live  in  some  other  county, 
if  they  want  their  children  well  educated.  Yet  this  is 
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almost  inevitable  under  the  present  system  ;  for  the 
causes  of  the  want  of  educational  facilities  in  this  or 
that  place  are  precisely  local  causes,  whether  they 
spring  from  the  poverty  of  the  region,  or  from 
that  poverty  of  imagination  which  allows  men  to 
acquiesce  in  bad  conditions  because  they  have 
never  thought  of  anything  better.  There  ought 
to  be  local  traditions,  just  as  there  ought  to  be 
school  traditions ;  but  both  alike  must  be  inspired 
by  a  common  ideal,  or  they  become  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  every  sort  of  progress,  binding  and 
chaining  us  to  every  prejudice  that  we  are  too  idle 
to  see  through,  and  to  every  sort  of  tame  acceptance 
of  evils  that  we  ought  not  for  one  moment  to  tolerate. 
Of  course  those  who  take  that  view  of  education 
which  may  be  summarized  in  the  words,  "  Give  the 
child  a  book,"  will  not  think  that  any  of  this  matters  ; 
so  long  as  books  can  be  turned  out  to  suit  the  grow- 
ing mind  and  distributed  about  the  country,  it  will 
seem  to  such  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  desired  ; 
but  to  those  who  believe  that  education  at  its  best 
is  not  a  thing  that  anybody  can  get  out  of  any  number 
of  books,  but  something  to  be  done  by  children  and 
grown-up  people  together — to  these  surely  the 
question,  what  sort  of  grown-up  people  are  to  be 
helping  in  it,  wherever  it  is  being  done,  is  the  one 
question  of  all  that  does  matter. 
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Effects  of  Reform 

If  the  change  in  the  basis  of  State  Grants  which 
I  advocate  were  carried  out  in  its  entirety  at  once, 
it  would  transfer  £6,000,000  a  year  from  rates  to 
taxes.  That  looks — and  is — a  large  sum,  though 
the  actual  effect  of  the  transference  upon  any  single 
ratepayer  would  probably  disappoint  his  expecta- 
tions. But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  change 
should  be  carried  out  all  at  once,  in  order  that  its 
beneficial  results  may  be  secured.  Those  results 
will  begin  to  be  felt  the  instant  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  teacher  becomes  the  direct  object  of  the 
State  Grant.  So  long  as  the  avowed  object  of 
State  Grants  is  simply  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
children  at  school,  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  an 
effective  instrument  for  any  other  purpose.  Any 
other  purpose  is  irrelevant ;  and,  therefore,  any 
other  use  of  the  power  given  by  the  grants  tends  to 
become  tyrannical — like  the  conduct  of  the  man  who 
reduced  his  wife's  dress  allowance  because  she  played 
the  piano  badly. 

The  Nation's  Hope 

But  if  the  State  makes  the  efficiency  of  the 
teacher  its  business,  without  abandoning  its  general 
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responsibility  for  the  efficiency  of  the  educational 
system  at  large  the  Central  Authority  can  so  concen- 
trate upon  its  proper  function  as  to  make  that 
function  the  guiding  and  enlivening  activity  by 
which  the  whole  standard  of  education  may  be 
permanently  raised  to  its  proper  level.  Whether 
the  State  finds  the  whole  of  the  money  for  the 
teachers,  or  four-fifths  of  it,  or  some  other  prepon- 
derating fraction,  it  will  have  taken  in  hand  that 
which  is  its  proper  business  ;  it  will  have  made  itself 
responsible  for  the  development  of  teaching  power 
throughout  the  country  ;  it  will  have  created  a  new 
force  in  education  ;  it  will  have  made  a  National 
system  possible,  and  the  statesman  who  sees  and 
grasps  the  opportunity  of  doing  that  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation — for  he  will  undoubtedly 
have  saved  it  from  decay. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  A  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

A  NATIONAL  system  of  education  involves  a  national 
system  of  schools  ;  and,  therefore,  unless  educational 
reformers  can  show  how  their  ideals  may  take  shape 
and  be  put  into  practice  generally  through  schools, 
how  they  may  be  made  to  inspire,  not  merely  the 
work  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  but  a  whole  system  ; 
those  ideals,  though  not  unfruitful,  will  not  really 
reform  education.  In  a  sense,  no  ideal  can  be  too 
high  ;  the  true  model,  as  Plato  says,  is  laid  up  in 
Heaven  ;  but  if  it  is  not  a  model  of  what  can  be 
done  on  earth,  we  do  but  strain  our  eyes  in  trying 
to  catch  sight  of  it,  and  spoil  them  for  the  work  that 
lies  before  us.  Therefore  the  test  of  all  educational 
projects,  intended  for  general  use,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  question,  "  Can  they  be  carried  out  in  schools  ?  " 
There  are  fifty  ways  of  educating  a  child,  and  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to  say  for  certain  that,  like 
the  "  nine  and  thirty  ways  of  constructing  tribal 
lays,1'  "  every  one  of  them  is  right,"  it  is  quite 
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conceivable  that  they  may  be ;  what  we  have  to  do 
is  to  educate  children  in  general,  without  forgetting 
that  the  interests  of  children  in  general  are  the 
common  interests  of  particular  children,  and  not 
to  be  discovered  completely  by  abstract  reasoning. 


What  can  Schools  do? 

What  is  it  that  the  nation  can  do,  if  it  cares,  for 
children  in  general  by  a  system  of  schools  ?  The 
most  curious  delusions  exist  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  school  and  what  can  be  done  by  it.  A  Member  of 
Parliament  *  believes  that  it  is  possible  by  building 
elementary  schools  on  a  handsome  and  comfortable 
plan  to  induce  parents  of  all  sorts  to  send  their 
children  to  them — "  as  is  done  in  America  " — and 
so  to  sweep  away  the  "  social  taint."  Faith  in 
bricks  and  mortar  was  surely  never  more  pathetically 
confessed.  An  eminent  scholar  f  believes  that  if 
the  training  given  in  elementary  schools  were  what 
it  ought  to  be,  children  coming  from  every  sort  of 
home  would  easily  acquire  a  fine  sense  of  honour, 
agreeable  manners,  and — I  think — "  respect  for 
their  '  betters/  '  which,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  does  not  flourish  now  as  it  used  to.  Respect 

*  Mr.  Joseph  King  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  May  i5th,  1913. 
•f  Dr.  Rouse  in  the  Evening  News,  May,  1913. 
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for  their  betters  is  such  a  difficult  thing  to  teach 
children — possibly  because,  as  the  late  Bishop  of 
Oxford  once  said,  it  involves  teaching  them  to 
respect  us. 

Fair  and  Unfair  Criticism 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  chapters  to  make 
suggestions  about  elementary  education,  except  so 
far  as  they  may  be  involved  in  the  main  thesis  ;  but 
I  do  most  earnestly  protest  that  we  shall  make  no 
progress  at  all  in  any  good  direction  if  we  fail  to 
recognize  either  the  immense  influence  for  good  that 
is  exercised  by  the  elementary  schools  as  they  now 
are,  or  the  immense  difficulties — which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  unhandsome  buildings  or  unimaginative 
teaching — against  which  they  have  to  struggle. 
As  for  buildings,  I  once  taught  a  form  in  the  greatest 
public  school  in  England,  in  a  room  which  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  an  elementary  school  in  the  worst 
quarter  of  London  ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
us  secondary  teachers  to  belittle  the  moral  training 
given  in  elementary  schools  when  we  are  sure  that 
our  own  teaching  exercises  as  civilizing  an  influence 
upon  the  homes  from  which  our  pupils  come.  One 
thing  I  would  do — I  would  abolish  the  word 
Elementary  ;  not  that  it  is  an  inappropriate  word 
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for  the  early  stages  of  education,  for  it  is  a  very 
good  and  expressive  word ;  but  "  the  point  lies  in 
the  application  of  it  "  ;  and  its  application  to  the 
children  of  those  who  take  the  education  provided 
by  the  State,  because  they  can  no  other,  has  come 
to  be  a  social  nuisance.  It  pursues  them  into  the 
Secondary  School,  even  into  the  University ;  it 
stands  for  nothing  but  an  income  limit,  and  I  think 
we  should  all  be  better  without  it,  and  all  its  com- 
pounds and  variations,  ex-Elementary  and  Higher 
Elementary,  and  the  rest.  Language  is  a  social 
force ;  and  if  we  could  get  an  educational  vocabulary 
that  expressed  more  nearly  what  we  ought  to  be 
thinking  about,  we  should  at  any  rate  be  rid  of  a 
hindrance  to  clear  thinking  and  a  temptation  to 
mix  up  social  prejudices  with  deliberations  which 
they  confuse  and  embitter. 

Schools  as  they  might  be 

At  any  rate,  in  thinking  of  secondary  schools, 
let  us  try  to  think  of  them,  not  mainly  in  terms  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  not  at  all  in  terms  of  social 
prejudice,  but  as  simply  as  is  possible  in  terms  of 
education  ;  and  so  thinking  let  us  try  to  answer 
the  question,  what  the  schools  ought  to  be  that  are 
to  take  away  our  reproach  as  an  uneducated  people  ? 
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What,  in  short,  are  the  main  conditions  of  an  efficient 
system  ?  One  condition,  the  creation  of  a  teaching 
profession  upon  reasonable  terms,  has  already  been 
proposed  ;  without  that,  nothing  can  be  done  ;  but 
suppose  we  see  our  way  to  that,  suppose  that  for 
the  first  time  we  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  require 
that  something  satisfactory  shall  be  done,  what  is 
it  to  be  ? 

The  Reforming  Movement 

Let  us  take  a  passage  from  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  see  how  it  bears  upon  the 
question.  In  a  paragraph  dealing  with  co-ordination 
between  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  the 
following  words  occur  : — "  The  influx  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  scholars,  destined  in  many  cases 
for  commercial  or  industrial  callings,  has  emphasized 
the  need  of  departing  to  some  extent  from  the 
academic  bias  of  the  traditional  secondary  school 
curriculum,  and  of  giving  greater  prominence  to 
work  of  a  practical  and  vocational  character.  The 
necessity  for  alternative  courses  within  the  same 
school,  and  for  differentiation  of  type  among  different 
schools  in  the  same  area,  has  become  more  urgent/' 
This,  surely,  is  just  to  say  that  education  must  have 
a  practical  bearing  upon  life.  Some  go  further,  and 
tell  us  that  we  shall  never  get  that  practical  bearing 
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upon  life  until  we  have  "  destroyed  the  fetish  of  a 
Good  General  Education  "  ;  but  surely  what  we 
have  to  do  is  to  give  the  right  meaning  to  a  good 
general  education,  so  that  when  we  say  of  so-and-so  : 
"  He  (or  she)  is  a  well-educated  person,"  we  shall 
be  able  to  mean  not  only  that  that  person  has  learnt 
a  number  of  things  calculated  to  make  life  interesting 
and  agreeable  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  in  particular 
to  be  done,  but  that  he  has  acquired  efficiency. 
"  This  purifying  of  wit,  this  enriching  of  memory, 
enabling  of  judgment,  and  enlarging  of  conceit, 
which  commonly  we  call  learning,"  *  has  to  be  made 
of  practical  service  ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  of 
practical  service  we  must  not  set  it  up  as  a  thing 
apart  from  and  superior  to  the  special  interests  and 
ambitions  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  teach,  but  we 
must  so  far  as  possible  get  for  it  the  support  of  those 
very  interests  and  ambitions. 

A  Wider  Education 

This  necessitates  watchfulness  in  two  directions  ; 
for  the  more  we  widen  our  conception  of  education, 
the  greater  is  our  responsibility  for  deciding  in  any 
given  case  what  to  teach,  and  how  to  teach  it.  We 
are  rightly  abandoning  the  notion  that  there  is  one 

*  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  "  Apologie  for  Poetrie." 
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good  kind  of  education,  and  that  all  variations  from 
it  are  more  or  less  lamentable  makeshifts.  To-day 
the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion issues  a  Report  nearly  400  pages  long  upon 
Practical  Work  in  Secondary  Schools,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  admirable  historical  sketch  reminds  us 
that  in  1792  the  French  Revolutionary  Government 
enacted  that  "  Young  people  may  not  be  enrolled 
on  the  civic  register  unless  they  show  that  they  can 
read  and  write  and  practise  a  mechanical  occupa- 
tion/' In  London  and  Birmingham,  so  long  ago  as 
1887,  the  encouragement  of  Educational  Handwork 
began  in  earnest  5  but  important  as  that  movement 
was,  even  if  regarded  only  as  an  attempt  to  fit 
children  to  earn  their  living  as  they  grew  up,  the 
broader  conception  of  education  to  which  it  led  is  of 
far  greater  importance ;  for  without  that  broader 
conception  a  National  system  of  education  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  Consultative  Committee 
quote  William  James,  the  American  psychologist, 
and  we  may  well  consider  his  words : — "  The 
most  colossal  improvement  which  recent  years  have 
seen  in  Secondary  Education  lies  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Manual  Training  Schools  ;  not  because 
they  will  give  us  a  people  more  handy  and  practical  for 
domestic  life  and  better  skilled  in  trades,  but  because 
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they  will  give  us  citizens  with  an  entirely  different 
intellectual  fibre." 

The  New  Discovery 

The  discovery  which  is  already  putting  new  life 
into  education,  and  which  some  day  may  enable  us 
/  f  to  construct  an  educational  system  that  will  give  us 
not  merely  scholars  and  docile  workers,  but  citizens 
of  a  new  intellectual  fibre,  is  the  discovery  that 
vocational  and  educational  aims  are  not  essentially 
opposed  but  essentially  allied.  The  development 
of  Handwork  is  but  one  example  of  the  fruitfulness 
of  this  discovery  ;  and  the  real  answer  to  those  who 
distrust  the  teacher  as  a  purveyor  of  useless  know- 
ledge will  be  given  when  we  have  learnt  to  use  it  in 
a  National  system.  What  is  this  discovery  going 
to  mean  for  the  schools  of  the  future  ?  Those  who 
look  with  misgiving  upon  the  prospect  of  a  national 
organization  of  schools  will  generally  be  found  to 
fear  the  setting  up  of  an  uniform  and  monotonous 
system — a  dead  level  of  regularity,  "  faultily  fault- 
less, splendidly  null/1  All  organization  is  liable  to 
that  danger ;  but  the  organization  for  which  I 
plead  will  escape  it,  because  it  will  have  for  its 
particular  object  the  creation,  out  of  the  particular 
materials  ready  to  hand  in  every  corner  of  England, 
of  a  vigorous  and  varied  citizenship. 
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Schools  in  Relation  to  Life 

This  is  what  the  schools  can  do,  if  they  are 
organized  in  their  proper  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
community.  The  popularity  of  the  great  country 
boarding  schools,  valuable  as  their  work  may  be, 
has  tended  to  obscure  this  aim.  Each  of  them  has, 
by  its  own  peculiar  charm,  attracted  to  itself  boys 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  knitted  them  together 
in  a  fellowship  based  upon  common  life  and  interests  ; 
but  something  is  lost  in  the  process.  The  affection 
which  these  schools  inspire  is,  by  reason  of  its  origin, 
exclusive  and,  in  a  manner,  selfish.  It  is  apt  to  be, 
as  a  cynic  said  of  Love,  un  egoi'sme  d  deux  ;  it  has 
not  the  quality  of  neighbourliness.  If  you  were  to 
ask  a  boy  at  one  of  the  great  public  schools  what  was 
the  relation  of  his  school  to  the  common  life  and 
interests  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated, 
he  would  probably  be  surprised  at  the  question  ; 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  answer  that  he  could  give 
would  be  that  one  of  the  masters  had  been  Mayor 
of  the  Borough,  or  that  the  school  supported  a 
mission  in  the  East  End  of  London.  The  idea  that 
a  school  should  be  the  centre  in  some  sense  of  a 
circle  of  municipal  or  rural  civilization  would  be 
strange  to  him. 
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The  Type  that  is  Needed 

But  this  is  exactly  what  the  schools  in  a  National 
system  ought  to  be.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
many  types  of  schools  ;  but  the  general  type  of 
school  that  is  most  needed  now  is  that  type  which 
springs  naturally  out  of  the  life  of  the  locality,  where 
the  training  given  is  based  upon  the  industrial  and 
social  character  of  the  locality,  and  is  therefore 
capable  of  reacting  upon  it,  and  of  becoming  not 
merely  efficient  in  itself  as  a  kind  of  education,  but 
a  force  that  can  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  and 
of  citizenship  throughout  the  community  which  it 
serves.  There  are  such  schools  ;  but  we  want  more 
of  them,  and  more  of  the  spirit  which  animates 
them,  before  we  can  boast  of  a  National  system. 
Education,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  spiritual  adventure. 
Life  is  a  spiritual  adventure ;  and  not  life  in  the 
abstract,  but  every  kind  of  life  that  is  worth  living 
at  all,  needs  to  be  spiritualized  through  education. 
That  is  what  schools  are  for ;  and  that  is  what  we 
can  make  them  do,  if  we  care  sufficiently  to  give 
them  the  chance  to  do  it. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SUMMARY  AND  DEFENCE 

LET  us  recapitulate.    The  argument  of  these  chapters 
rests  upon  three  propositions,     (i.)  We  have  not  a 
National  system  of  Education,     (ii.)  The  lack  of  such 
a  system  is  a  real  present  danger  to  our  national 
safety,     (iii.)  We  can  have  a  National  system,  if  we 
make  a  right  use  of  our  resources.    To  make  the!  \ 
right  use  of  our  resources  without  delay  is  the  purpose/ 
to  which  I  desire  to  goad  every  one  who  cares  for 
*'  the  safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  our  Sovereigi^ 
and  his  dominions."    That  purpose,  however,  if  it 
is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  pious  intention,  needs 
a  definite  practical  policy,  and  such  a  practical  policy 
I  claim  to  have  put  forward  in  the  proposal  to  ^ 
change  the  basis   of   State  grants   for  education. 
Why  that  is  a  practical  policy,  has  already  been 
indicated ;    but  perhaps  the  reasons  may  be  con-     : 
veniently  summarized  in  the  following  manner.    A 
National  system  requires  such  a  provision  of  schools, 
colleges,  and  other  teaching  institutions  as  shall 
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enable  all  the  children  of  the  nation  to  receive  the 
best  education  of  which  they  are  capable.  There 
must  be  enough  institutions  ;  they  must  be  com- 
bined  so  as  to  form  a  complete  organization  ;  they 
must  be  available  for  all  who  are  able  to  profit  by 
them.  The  two  chief  obstacles  at  the  present 
moment  to  the  creation  of  such  a  system  are  the 
want  of  available  secondary  schools  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding  enough  money  for  salaries  and  pensions 
to  attract  trained  and  competent  teachers.  In  this 
respect  we  in  England  are  now  far  behind  those 
continental  nations  which  value  education — to  say 
nothing  of  the  Scottish  nation,  which  has  always 
been  ahead  of  us,  and  the  Welsh  nation,  which  is 
already  ahead  of  us  in  some  particulars.  Until  we 
have  an  adequate  provision  of  secondary  schools,  we 
can  have  no  National  system;  and  until  we  have 
seen  our  way  to  pay  for  the  teaching  power  that  is 
necessary  to  make  those  schools  effective,  we  shall 
be  hardly  better  oft  with  them  than  without  them. 
I  do  not  think  that  these  propositions  will  be 
questioned.  People  may  differ  as  to  the  meaning 
of  secondary  education  and  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  organizing  it ;  they  may  think — though  they 
would  be  wrong  in  thinking — that  I  exaggerate  the 
weakness  of  our  present  position  :  nobody  will  deny 
that  so  long  as  we  fail  to  make  adequate  provision 
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for  the  middle  years  of  education  it  is  futile  to  think  of 
systematizing  the  rest.  As  to  the  creation  of  a  trained 
teaching  profession,  if  it  is  not  clear  by  this  time  that 
that  is  the  most  general  and  crying  need  of  the  present 
day,  not  merely  what  I  have  written  has  been  in  vain, 
but  what  every  one  has  said  who  has  thought  at  all 
about  education  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  both  cases — in  the  lack  of  secondary  schools 
and  in  the  need  of  more  teaching  power  everywhere — • 
the  main  difficulty  is  the  financial  difficulty ;  and 
the  root  of  that  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the  nation 
as  a  whole  has  not  undertaken  the  work  that  it 
ought  to  undertake.  By  basing  grants  upon  the 
attendance  of  pupils,  and  leaving  every  other  con- 
sideration to  local  authorities,  the  Board  of  Educa-  \ 
tion  has  reserved  to  itself  the  simplest  and  the  least 
burdensome  part  of  the  general  responsibility,  and 
has  left  to  others  the  whole  business  of  facing  not 
merely  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  education  but 
the  whole  of  any  increase  in  the  cost  due  to  increased 
efficiency.  This  was  all  very  well — or  at  any  rate 
not  so  very  ill — when  the  main  point  was  that  the 
children  were  to  be  got  to  school ;  and  so  long  as 
that  was  the  main  point,  evidently  ideas  about 
increasing  efficiency  had  to  wait.  But  even  in 
elementary  schools  the  stimulus  of  the  State  grant 
has  long  ceased  to  be  generally  necessary  in  order 
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to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  children  '  the  diffi- 
culty is  mostly  the  other  way,  and  much  effort  is 
required  to  keep  children  from  coming  to  school 
when  they  are  not  well  enough  to  attend.  There 
must  be  few  places  in  England  where  the  effective- 
ness of  a  single  attendance  officer  would  be  diminished 
by  the  proposed  alteration  :  and  in  any  case,  what- 
ever the  basis  of  State  grants  may  be,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Board  of  Education  from 
making  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  standard  of 
attendance  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
giving  of  any  grant  at  all  shall  depend.  The  Board 
has  before  now  acted  upon  the  principle  that  its 
grants  may  be  used  as  a  weapon  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  children  ;  every  one  will  remember 
the  deduction  of  £40,000  from  the  grant  for  elemen- 
tary education  in  London  on  the  ground  that  the 
London  County  Council  was  not  making  reasonable 
speed  in  complying  with  the  Board's  regulation  as 
to  the  size  of  classes. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  subsidizing 
of  education  by  the  State  involves  two  sets  of 
conditions,  and  that  one  of  the  tests  of  a  sound 
financial  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner 
in  which  these  two  sets  of  conditions  are  made 
to  work  together  for  the  common  end.  Regula- 
tions, without  the  voice  of  money  to  back  them, 
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would  be  impotent ;  state  grants,  except  in  definite 
relation  to  the  regulations,  would  be  mere  arbitrary 
doles ;  but  if  the  regulations  represent  the 
considered  judgment  of  our  experts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  efficiency,  and  if  the  grants,  while 
depending  in  general  upon  the  observance  of  the 
regulations,  pick  out  as  their  own  special  basis  the 
one  element  of  efficiency  which  the  central  authority 
is  most  capable  of  appreciating  and  best  able  to 
develop,  then  we  get  a  system  in  which  money  can 
really  "  make  the  mare  to  go."  And  this,  again  I 
contend,  is  the  chance  that  will  be  given  us  if  grants 
are  based  upon  the  salaries  and  pensions  of  teachers. 
That  change  will  not  of  itself  do  everything  that  is 
wanted  ;  like  every  other  change  in  organization,  it 
means  a  different  kind  of  opportunity  of  doing 
what  is  wanted  ;  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  most 
effective  reform  of  this  kind  is  that  it  provides  the 
best  means  to  the  end  desired,  and  no  one  need 
accuse  us  of  taking  the  means  for  the  end  because 
we  claim  for  a  particular  proposal  that  it  is  the  only 
means  to  the  end.  It  is  true  that  when  there  is 
only  one  conceivable  means  to  a  particular  end,  the 
means  becomes  for  practical  purposes  an  end  in 
itself,  even  as  Aristotle  tells  us  to  be  good,  because 
although  Happiness  is  the  final  aim  we  cannot  be 
happy  unless  we  are  good — a  proposition  which  some 
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have  disputed.  That  should  be  remembered  in 
favour  of  the  reformer's  enthusiasm  for  his  own 
expedient ;  it  is  only  a  way  to  the  goal,  but  if  it 
is  the  only  way,  no  energy  is  excessive  that  is  spent 
in  urging  people  to  go  by  it. 

Is  it  the  only  way  ?  All  I  can  say  is  that  nobody 
has  suggested  another — I  will  not  say  a  better, 
because  nobody  has  suggested  any  other  at  all  that 
offers  the  smallest  probability  of  leading  to  the  goal. 
The  largest  and  incontestably  the  most  important 
\J  element  in  efficiency — teaching  power — is  under 
present  conditions  starved.  It  is  so  starved  now 
and  has  so  little  prospect  for  the  future  as  to  make 
its  weakness  the  greatest  obstacle  to  every  develop- 
ment. It  is  starved  because  the  care  of  it  is,  except 
for  a  few  isolated  cases,  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  not  the  means,  even  where  they  have  the 
desire,  to  provide  for  it.  There  are  not  three  local 
authorities  in  England  whose  members  dare  go  to 
their  constituents  with  adequate  proposals  for  paying 
teachers,  even  if  they  had  a  sufficiently  national 
point  of  view  themselves  to  see  what  adequate 
proposals  would  come  to.  If  the  State  paid  for 
every  building  that  local  authorities  chose  to  put 
up,  it  would  be  just  the  same  :  and  those  who 
suggest  that  generous  building  grants  would  enable 
local  authorities  to  do  what  is  necessary  cannot 
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really  have  considered  the  psychology  of  the  case. 
Paying  for  teachers,  on  such  a  scale  as  to  get  the 
right  sort  of  teacher,  and  not  merely  paying  but 
paying  more  every  year — can  any  student  of  politics, 
any  observer  of  human  nature  doubt  that  this  is  and 
always  will  be  as  unattractive  a  dish  as  any  unfor- 
tunate candidate  for  a  Borough  or  County  Council 
could  set  before  his  supporters  ?  There  are  those 
who  would  deplore  the  removal  from  the  control  of 
local  authorities  of  a  duty  which  they  may  some  day 
be  able  to  fulfil,  and  the  mere  contemplation  of  which 
has  a  good  effect  upon  them.  This  is  merely  fiddling 
while  Rome  burns.  We  really  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
proper  education  of  our  children  wait  until  the  rate- 
payer has  learnt  to  love  the  hand  that  smites  him. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  Northumberland  Local 
Education  Authority  for  the  three  years  ending  March 
31, 1913,  shows  that  since  1905  the  cost  of  elementary 
education  to  the  ratepayer  in  that  county  has  risen 
from  £42,701  to  £85,552 — an  increase  of  just  over 
100  per  cent. — while  the  Government  grants  have 
actually  decreased  by  over  £3000  (from  £92,568  to 
£89,499).  Cornwall  has  established  ten  secondary 
schools.*  Between  1910  and  1912  the  number  of 
pupils  in  those  schools  rose  from  1154  to  1432  ;  the 

*  For  Cornwall,  see  Appendix  B,  p.  161,  and  for  other 
examples,  Appendix  C,  pp.  164-175. 
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total  cost  of  maintenance  rose  in  the  same  period 
from  £13,518  to  £17,612 ;    the   cost   of  teachers' 
salaries  (included  in  the  above)  rose  from  £10,238 
t°  £13,372  ;  the  Government  grant  rose  from  £5593 
to  £6060— an  increase  of  8  per  cent,  as  against  an 
increased  expenditure  of  30  per  cent.    These  are 
typical  cases.     No  wonder  that  Principal  Griffiths — 
a  thoughtful  man,  though  he  did  flutter  the  journalists 
by  making  a  joke  about  Sir  Robert  Baden  Powell — 
told  the  British  Association  that  he  found  Directors 
of  Education  all  over  the  country  acutely  conscious 
of  the  hindrances  to  educational  progress.     It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  summarized  his  impressions 
of  their  views  under  eleven  heads  :   I  quote  the  last 
two  : — "  10.  That    the    dearth    of    fully    qualified 
teachers  cannot  be  remedied  until  the  profession 
is  made  sufficiently  attractive  by  increased  emolu- 
ments and  more  rapid  promotion.    Mere  increase  in 
the  number  of  training   colleges   is  no  remedy/' 
(Nor,  I  may  add,  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
scholarships  offered  to  children  on  condition  that 
they  undertake  to  become  teachers — a  really  wicked 
piece  of  futility,  which  the  Board  of  Education  does 
not  discourage  as  it  should.    The  Brighton  Educa- 
tion   Authority  has    just  run    headlong  into   this 
bad    policy.)      "  n.    That    a    greater    proportion 
of  the  cost  of  education  should  be  borne  by  the 
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Treasury,  and  that  the  danger  to  education  arising 
from  the  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  the  education  rate 
is  a  very  real  one.  If  education  in  this  country  is 
to  be  successful  it  must  be  made  popular.  This  is 
impossible  when  every  step  in  advance  means  an 
addition  to  the  local  burdens/'  Does  not  this  point 
directly  to  the  assumption  by  the  Treasury  of  financial 
responsibility  for  that  part  of  the  cost  of  education 
which  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to 
increase  most  steadily  and  most  untrammelled  by 
local  difficulties  ? 

A  change  in  the  basis  of  State  grants  is  no 
new  thing :  "  Payment  by  Results "  has  come 
and — for  which  may  the  Lord  make  us  truly 
thankful — has  gone  :  no  divine  protecting  mist 
of  antiquity  hangs  round  the  present  system. 
Nobody  will  weep  over  its  disappearance,  except 
the  officials  who  have  got  so  used  to  administering 
it  that  they  can  hardly  imagine  themselves  ad- 
ministering anything  else ;  but  let  these  too  take 
courage :  their  abilities  will  be  equal  to  the  strain. 

Moreover  the  Attendance  of  Children  basis  is  a 
fraud ;  its  defenders  sometimes  talk  as  if  it  bore 
some  definite  sacred  relation  to  educational  efficiency, 
but  it  does  not ;  the  fining  of  London  was  the 
nearest  approach  ever  made  to  demonstrating  such 
a  relation,  and  that  was  looked  upon  variously  as 
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an  act  of  tremendous  courage  or  of  unexampled 
impertinence— and  it  cost  the  Board  of  Education  a 
long  agony  of  decision  before  it  was  carried  out. 
It  is  supposed  at  least  to  provide  equally  for  all  ; 
but  it  does  not  even  do  this,  except  in  a  very  limited 
and  formal  sense.  In  Secondary  Education  it  very 
conspicuously  fails  to  provide  equally  for  all ;  it 
discriminates  against  the  small  school,  which  is 
often  the  most  efficient,  against  the  country  school, 
which  often  needs  most  help,  against  the  school 
which  has  a  number  of  children  who  have  not 
attended  elementary  schools,  against  the  school 
which  takes  children  under  12  years  of  age.  It 
is  said  that  it  does  not  discriminate  between  girls 
and  boys.  Formally,  this  is  true  ;  but  what  is 
the  use  of  giving  equal  grants  for  girls  and  boys — 
or  for  the  matter  of  that  for  boys  in  different 
localities,  if  the  opportunities  of  the  children  when 
they  get  to  school  are  not  equal  ?  And  how  can 
they  be  equal  when  the  teaching  power  is  not  equal  ? 
To  maintain  that  the  present  basis  makes  for 
equality  between  girls  and  boys,  while  the  present 
tradition  as  to  salaries  for  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses holds  its  wicked  head  up  unabashed,  is  the 
most  extreme  absurdity.  And,  on  the  present  basis, 
that  tradition  can  be  neither  faced  nor  fought.  It  is 
not  surprising,  although  it  is  deplorable,  that  the 
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most  justifiable  objection  to  a  change  of  basis  should 
come  from  the  secondary  girls'  schools.  They  see 
that  now  a  school,  say  of  400  girls,  will  get  approxi- 
mately the  same  grant  as  a  school  of  400  boys — 
each  girl  who  satisfies  the  conditions  as  to  age,  etc., 
counting  for  £5  as  each  boy  does  ;  and  they  see 
that  owing  to  the  low  salaries  prevailing  in  girls'  ., 
schools,  even  if  compared  with  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  schools  for  boys,  a  grant  based  upon 
salaries  might  actually  leave  them  worse  off  than 
they  were  before,  at  least  in  comparison  with  the 
boys'  schools.  That  is  an  objection  which  has  to 
be  considered  ;  indeed,  of  all  the  objections  to  the 
proposed  change  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
it  is  the  only  one  that  presents  any  serious  difficulty  ; 
and  if  it  could  not  be  met  I  should  expect  and  even 
welcome  the  uncompromising  opposition  of  every 
one  who  cares  not  merely  for  girls'  education,  but 
for  elementary  justice,  to  say  nothing  of  educational 
efficiency  in  general.  Yet,  serious  as  this  objection 
is,  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  appears  serious  to 
many  who  on  general  grounds  would  welcome  the 
change  that  I  advocate,  it  can,  I  think,  be  shown 
to  have  no  real  foundation,  when  we  come  to  think 
out  the  probable  effects  of  the  change  in  terms  of 
practical  politics. 

In  the  phrase  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "it  is 

G 
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but  an  augurial  terror  "  that  causes  schoolmistresses 
to  sh}'  at  grants  based  upon  salaries.  In  the 
first  place,  suppose  the  principle  to  be  accepted 
by  the  Government.  Why  would  it  be  accepted  ? 
It  would  be  accepted  for  one  reason  above  all 
others,  that  it  was  recognized  that  inadequate 
salaries  constituted  a  fatal  hindrance  to  educational 
progress,  and  that  here  is  a  means  of  removing 
that  hindrance.  That  reason  once  admitted, 
and  that  principle  of  change  adopted,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  present  relation  of  women's 
pay  and  men's  pay  for  teaching  should  remain 
unquestioned  and  unreformed.  So  far  from  being 
likely  to  stereotype  present  conditions,  it  would 
afford  such  an  opportunity  of  revising  them  as  no 
other  change  could  give.  If  this  were  not  so,  not 
only  girls'  schools  but  a  very  large  number  of  boys' 
schools  might  well  look  askance  at  it.  The  essence 
of  the  need,  and  the  essential  worth  of  the  proposal, 
turn  upon  the  fact  that  no  other  change  gives  such 
a  chance  of  securing  a  high  general  standard  of 
conditions  throughout  the  country.  The  adoption 
of  the  new  basis  would  mean  that  the  Board  of 
Education  was  prepared  to  face  the  question 
what  salaries  ought  to  be  paid  in  order  to  secure 
efficient  teaching  :  and  they  would  have  to  face  that 
question  for  women  as  well  as  men  teachers.  And 
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considering  the  present  state  of  politics,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  women  teachers  need  be  over-fearful  as  to 
the  result.  Without  straying  into  a  topic  which 
however  closely  connected  with  education  is  not 
my  present  subject,  I  may  venture  to  prophesy  that 
while  Suffragists  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  would 
be  bound  to  support  the  claims  of  women  for  fairer 
treatment,  anti-suffragists  would  be  tumbling  over 
one  another  in  their  anxiety  to  prove  that  women 
could  have  all  that  they  wanted  without  the  vote. 

Again,  suppose  the  principle  to  be  accepted, 
much  would  depend  upon  the  manner  of  its  applica- 
tion. Since  ex  hypothesi  the  object  is  to  improve 
teaching  power  by  raising  the  condition  of  teachers, 
it  is  surely  not  fantastic  to  imagine  that  a  means 
would  be  discovered  of  applying  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  that  result  possible.  If,  for  example,  the 
State  were  to  undertake  what  is  the  most  probable 
although  not  the  most  desirable  course  of  finding 
a  preponderating  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  an 
adequate  scale  or  scales  of  salaries  and  pensions,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  this  fraction  should  be  the 
same  for  girls'  and  boys'  schools.  Even  if  the  desire 
to  keep  Woman  in  her  Place  proved  too  strong  for 
justice  and  common-sense,  it  would  be  easy  to 
protect  the  girls'  schools  from  actual  disadvantage 
by  making  the  fraction  larger  in  their  case  than  in 
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the  case  of  the  boys1  schools.  To  support  a  reform 
of  this  kind  and  of  this  magnitude  needs,  I  own, 
some  faith — if  not  in  politicians,  at  least  in  the 
general  goodwill ;  but  if,  as  I  believe,  the  general 
goodwill  can  be  stirred  to  accept  the  reform,  I  refuse 
to  fear  for  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  carried 
out ;  and  above  all  I  refuse  to  fear  that  anything 
so  shameful  as  the  deliberate  depression  of  the 
education  of  girls  would  be  tolerated. 

I  come  to  a  more  philosophical  objection.  There 
are  some — Dr.  Sophie  Bryant  among  them,  quam 
honoris  causa  nomino — to  whom  the  basing  of  State 
grants  upon  salaries  seems  contrary  to  the  fitness 
of  things.  These  would  maintain  not  merely  that 
teachers,  if  the  money  for  their  salaries  is  found 
by  the  State,  must  become  Civil  servants  in  the 
fullest  sense,  but  that  they  ought  to  become  Civil 
servants,  and  that  unless  they  do,  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  civic  organization  will  go  by  the  board. 
This  is  our  old  friend,  "  Those  who  pay  the  piper 
shall  call  the  tune,"  dressed  in  his  most  formidable 
armour.  Indeed  I  was  about  to  do  my  best  with 
him,  armed  with  such  weapons  as  I  could  find,  when 
the  Board  of  Education  itself  provided  an  unexpected 
missile.  On  September  igth,  the  following  announce- 
ment appeared  in  the  Times  and  elsewhere  : — 

"  Regulations  providing  for  grants  in  aid  of  local 
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education  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  exer- 
cising powers  under  the  Education  (Choice  of 
Employment)  Act,  1910,  were  issued  last  evening 
by  the  Board  of  Education  [Cd.  7076].  They  provide 
that  if  the  Board  of  Education  are  satisfied  that  a 
local  education  authority  is  efficiently  exercising  powers 
under  the  Act  they  may  contribute  by  way  of  grant  to 
the  extent  of  half  the  authority's  recognized  expenditure 
upon  the  salaries  of  officers  employed  in  duties  under 
an  approved  scheme.  The  maximum  annual  expen- 
diture which  will  be  recognized  for  this  purpose  will 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
children  between  12  and  13  years  of  age  on  the 
registers.  The  following  is  the  maximum  recognized 
annual  expenditure  on  salaries  : — Under  500  children, 
£50  ;  500  and  under  1000,  £100  ;  1000  and  under 
2000,  £200 ;  2000  and  under  5000,  £300 ;  and 
5000  and  over,  £400." 

Here,  I  thought — and  the  more  I  think  of  it  the 
better  I  like  my  judgment — is  a  right  pebble  from 
the  brook  for  the  forehead  of  this  ancient  giant. 
For  that  is  my  very  formula.  "  If  the  Board  are 
satisfied  that  a  local  education  authority  is  efficiently 
exercising  powers  under  the  Act  " — the  words  are 
so  precisely  to  the  point  that  I  must  repeat  them — 
"  they  may  contribute  by  way  of  grant  to  the  extent 
of  half  the  authority's  recognized  expenditure " 
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— not  expenditure  in  general,  mark  you,  but 
expenditure  upon  "  the  salaries  of  officers  employed 
in  duties  under  an  approved  scheme."  Substitute 
"  teachers  "  for  "  officers  "—and  Goliath  is  flat.  I 
want  approved  schemes ;  I  want  the  education 
authority  to  exercise  powers  efficiently  under  an 
Act ;  and  I  want  the  Board  of  Education  to  con- 
tribute by  way  of  grant  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
some  large  fraction  of  the  authority's  recognized 
expenditure  upon  salaries.  Those  officers  employed 
under  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act, 
1910,  are  not  going  to  become  Civil  servants  because 
of  the  provisions  of  Cd.  7076  :  the  local  education 
authorities  are  not  going  to  find  themselves  under 
the  heel  of  a  bureaucracy,  unless  they  choose 
to  place  themselves  there  ;  the  great  principle  of 
public  control  of  public  money  is  not  going  to  be 
impaired  to  the  smallest  extent ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  going  to  be  exercised  in  a  more  reasonable 
and  effective  manner  for  the  attainment  of  its 
essential  object,  which  is  to  have  things  done  to  the 
public  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  LONDON 

I  WAS  able  to  show  in  my  last  chapter  that  the 
Board  of  Education  has  found  the  right  formula. 
I  now  propose  to  show  that  London  is  actually 
using  it ;  and  that  the  reform  which  I  advocate, 
so  far  from  being  a  revolutionary  and  unheard  of 
proposal,  would  be  merely  the  application  to  national 
needs  of  the  principle  which  is  the  chief  basis  of 
the  best  practice  of  the  London  County  Council. 
Lord  Haldane,  in  his  address  to  teachers  at  London 
University  on  March  2gth,  1913,  took  occasion  to 
praise  the  work  done  for  education  by  the  Council ; 
and  I  desire  most  heartily  to  endorse  that  praise — • 
not  less  heartily  because  that  part  of  the  Council's 
educational  policy  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted 
provides  so  excellent  an  illustration  to  my  argument. 
The  manner  in  which  local  education  authorities 
help  to  finance  secondary  education  varies  remark- 
ably. Some  authorities  fix  the  amount  of  grant  with 
no  apparent  reference  to  anything  but  the  temper 
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of  the  ratepayer,  and  the  schools  have  to  make  the 
best  of  it ;  some  adopt  the  method  of  a  distrustful 
parent,  who  will  not  make  his  son  an  allowance,  but 
pays  the  bills  provided  that  his  permission  is  asked 
for  the  spending  of  every  penny — and  the  whole 
intelligence  of  a  Council  may  be  required  to  decide 
upon  the  number  of  penholders  that  300  boys  of 
the  average  age  of  14*7  may  be  expected  to  wear 
out  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  one  at  least,  whose 
name,  I  know,  but  "for  a  sacred  reason,"  as 
Herodotus  used  to  say,  I  will  not  repeat,  succeeds 
ingeniously  in  combining  all  possible  disadvantages 
by  granting  a  lump  sum  for  the  year,  supposed  to 
be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  school,  but  really 
determined  by  the  temper  of  the  ratepayer,  and 
then  requiring  the  governing  body  to  ask  its  per- 
mission in  advance  for  every  item  of  expenditure. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  blame  local  authorities  for  this 
sort  of  thing ;  they  have  an  impossible  task,  and 
in  groping  about  for  some  way  out  of  their  difficulties, 
they  necessarily  try  strange  paths,  and  land  them- 
selves, and  those  whom  they  are  trying  to  help,  in 
strange  sloughs. 

Between  London  and  other  localities  there  is— 
to  use  a  common  phrase — a  difference  of  degree  so 
great  as  to  make  a  difference  of  kind  ;  and  for  this 
reason  among  others  the  practice  of  London  may 
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be  used,  as  the  practice  of  hardly  any  other  locality 
could  be  used,  to  illustrate  what  might  be  done  for 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  population  of  Greater 
London  is  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  :  London  spends  on  education  nearly 
£4,000,000  a  year  ;  and  the  salary  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  County  Council  is  £500  a  year  more  than  that 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  More- 
over, the  interests  over  which  the  London  County 
Council  watches  are  so  great  and  so  numerous  that 
no  one  question  can  ever  dominate  the  relation 
between  its  members  and  their  constituents  :  and 
hence  it  has  inevitably  become  divided  upon  political 
lines  closely  approximating  to  those  which  divide 
Parliamentary  parties.  A  London  election  upon  one 
question  is  scarcely  more  possible  than  a  Parlia- 
mentary election.  For  these  reasons  London  is  in  some 
ways  freer  to  deal  with  any  particular  question,  if  not 
upon  its  true  merits,  at  any  rate  upon  understood 
general  principles  of  the  kind  called  political ;  and 
therefore  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  what  London 
can  do  the  nation  as  a  whole  can  do  if  it  be  so 
minded. 

Let  us  see  what  London  does.  There  are  in  the 
area  governed  by  the  County  Council  84  grant- 
earning  secondary  schools,  as  shown  in  the  recently 
issued  "  Abstracts  of  Accounts  of  Secondary  Schools 
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on  the  Grant  List  in  England  "  (Cd.  7043).  Of  these 
26  receive  no  aid  from  the  local  authority,  20  (of 
which  14  are  for  girls  only)  are  wholly  maintained 
by  it ;  the  remaining  38,  known  technically  as  aided 
schools,  receive  annual  grants — or  by  a  recent 
change,  triennial  grants — from  the  Council.  These 
38  schools  have  independent  governing  bodies, 
variously  constituted,  but  each  including  repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Council :  allowing  for 
the  fact  that  some  persons  sit  upon  more  than  one 
governing  body,  about  600  men  and  women  give 
their  services  to  this  work.  For  the  schools  main- 
tained by  the  Council  the  place  of  the  governing 
body  is  as  a  rule  ineffectively  occupied  by  Advisory 
Committees,  in  charge  not  of  single  schools  but  of 
all  the  schools  in  a  given  area,  so  that  the  essential 
function  of  a  governing  body — to  be  the  guardian 
of  the  character  and  tradition  of  a  particular  school 
• — is  inevitably  lost.  Those  who  predict  that  the 
reduction  of  London  secondary  schools  in  general 
to  this  type  is  merely  a  matter  of  time  seem  to  me 
to  be  gratuitous  prophets  of  disaster.  The  manage- 
ment of  particular  schools  by  such  a  body  as  the 
London  County  Council — even  through  its  Educa- 
tion Committee  and  its  most  competently  organized 
Education  Office — is  as  absurd  an  anomaly  as  would 
be  the  management  of  particular  schools  by  the 
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House  of  Commons.  The  attempts  that  are  now 
made  to  carry  it  out  have  been  partly  forced  upon 
the  Council  by  circumstances,  and  are  perhaps 
partly  the  result — if  one  may  say  so  without  offence — 
of  a  youthful  and  not  wholly  blameable  ambition 
on  the  part  of  a  body  not  yet  old  enough  to  have 
shed  the  illusions  of  its  childhood.  The  character 
of  the  government  of  London  is  not  yet  completely 
formed :  in  education  as  in  other  matters  it  has 
perhaps  yet  to  try  all  things  ;  but  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  it  will  not  in  the  long  run  hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good — and  if  it  succeeds  in  doing  that,  it 
will  certainly  not  throw  the  organization  of  the 
aided  secondary  schools  on  to  the  rubbish  heap. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Council  aids  these 
schools  is  as  follows  : — The  governing  body  sends 
in  to  the  Education  Office  each  year — or,  according 
to  the  new  arrangement,  every  three  years — an 
account,  first  of  the  total  income  and  expenditure 
for  the  last  period  covered  by  the  Council's  grant, 
and  second,  an  estimate  of  the  necessary  expenditure 
for  the  next  period,  and  of  the  income  apart  from 
the  grant.  If  the  accounts  are  accepted  as  correct, 
and  if  the  estimate  is  approved  as  reasonable,  the 
Council,*  on  certain  conditions,  makes  such  a  grant 

*  The  practice  of  Surrey  is  nearly  identical ;  but  few 
authorities  have  sufficient  resources  for  this. 
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as  will  enable  the  governors  to  carry  out  the  neces- 
sary expenditure  in  accordance  with  their  estimate. 
And  the  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize,  because  it 
gives  me  an  almost  exact  parallel  to  the  responsibility 
which  I  wish  to  see  assumed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, is  that  of  those  conditions  the  most  important 
from  every  point  of  view  is  that  which  imposes  on  the 
governing  body  the  duty  oi  pay  ing  the  teaching  staff  at 
least  as  well  as  is  provided  for  in  the  Council's  own  scale. 
There  are,  of  course,  general  conditions  with  regard 
to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  education  provided, 
and  the  state  of  the  buildings,  over  which  the 
Council's  inspectors  watch,  together  with  those  of 
the  Board  of  Education  :  but  these  do  not  affect 
the  grant  in  the  same  way :  and  in  any  case  it  is 
obvious  that,  since  the  cost  of  the  teaching  staff 
accounts  for  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the 
total  expenditure  of  a  school,  the  condition  which 
makes  it  possible  to  maintain  that  part  of  the 
expenditure  at  a  high  level  is  the  condition  of  most 
practical  importance.  The  Council  does  not  say  in 
so  many  words,  "  If  your  salaries  are  adequate,  we 
will  pay  them  "  ;  it  does  say,  in  effect,  "  If  your 
salaries  are  adequate,  we  will  see  you  through." 
The  grant  actually  received  from  the  Council  by  any 
given  school  may  be  less  or  more  than  it  would  be 
if  it  were  definitely  calculated  in  relation  to  the  cost 
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of  salaries  ;  but  the  main  facts  are  that  it  is  dependent 
upon  the  maintenance  of  a  particular  salary  scale, 
and  that  consequently  it  permits  the  increasing 
expenditure  which  necessarily  follows  upon  the 
adoption  of  that  salary  scale. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  higher  claim  for  London 
than  the  facts  will  support ;  salary  scales  are  not 
everything,  even  to  assistant  teachers  :  apparent 
liberality  in  this  direction  may  cover  oppressive 
conditions  of  other  kinds,  demands  upon  time,  for 
example,  which  destroy  efficiency  because  five 
teachers  are  compelled  to  do  the  work  of  six ;  but 
the  Council  has  at  least  got  into  operation  the  one 
practical  principle  for  which  I  am  contending,  that 
the  main  business  of  the  authority  that  can  take 
charge  of  the  schools  is  to  see  that  governing  bodies 
can  pay  their  teachers. 

The  teachers  in  these  schools  are  not  servants  of 
the  Council ;  no  sane  person  has  ever  proposed  that 
they  should  become  so  ;  their  appointment  and 
dismissal  are  in  the  hands  of  the  governing  bodies, 
as  the  Act  *  directs  ;  civic  fitness  is  unimpaired ; 
there  are  plenty  of  defects  in  the  organization  of 
secondary  education  in  London,  but  at  least  in  this 
particular  it  has  its  chance  :  and  the  moral  is 

*  More  accurately  in  the  case  of  heads,  "  The  Scheme  for  the 
management  of  the  School";  in  the  case  of  assistants,  "  The 
Endowed  Schools  (Masters)  Act,  1908." 
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obvious.  If  the  Board  of  Education  is  enabled  by 
j  a  readjustment  of  the  relations  between  local  and 
national  taxation  so  to  use  its  grants  as  to  secure 
by  adequate  payment  that  improvement  in  teaching 
power  which  the  nation  needs,  it  will  be  developing 
a  principle  that  has  already  been  accepted,  and  a 
practice  which  has  been  proved  sound  in  a  com- 
munity as  large  as  a  kingdom  :  and  it  will  give 
English  education  what  it  has  never  yet  had — a 
fighting  chance. 
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[Manchester  Reform  Club,  January  loth,  1913.] 
(Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  "  Manchester  Guardian") 

LORD  HALDANE'S  SPEECH 
The  Coming  Generation 

THERE  is  another  tremendous  social  problem  which  is 
now  upon  us.  I  have  spoken  of  old-age  pensions. 
That  concerns  the  aged.  I  have  spoken  of  insurance. 
That  concerns  the  present  generation.  But  the 
coming  generation  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
important  of  all,  because  it  is  to  the  coming  genera- 
tion that  we  have  to  look  to  bear  up  the  torch  and 
to  preserve  unbroken  the  greatness  and  efficiency 
of  this  country.  In  these  days,  when,  I  rejoice  to 
think,  education  is  the  order  of  the  day  everywhere 
in  all  civilized  countries,  other  nations  are  competing 
with  us  and  coming  up  on  our  heels,  and  it  is  not  by 
slackening  effort  or  being  behindhand  that  we  can 
do  what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  The  problem  of 
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the  coming  generation  is  a  problem  which  we  have 
to  face.  It  is  the  problem  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, and  what  I  am  now  going  to  say  to  you  I 
say  not  casually  or  with  any  light  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, but  after  consultation  with  the  Prime  Minister 
and  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Education;  The  next  great  Social  Problem 

We  have  decided  that  this  question  is  the  next 
and  the  most  urgent  of  the  great  social  problems 
which  we  have  to  take  up.  Of  course  it  is  education 
— and  in  what  I  am  going  to  say  I  say  after  consulta- 
tion not  only  with  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
but  also  with  my  colleague  and  friend  Mr.  Pease, 
with  whom  I  have  been  in  very  close  consultation 
over  this  matter.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  long  ago 
took  off  my  coat  to  this  business.  I  have  been  for 
four  years  chairman  of  a  Royal  Commission  on 
university  education,  which  has  been  a  great  educa- 
tion to  me,  because  I  have  learned  how  utterly  chaotic 
and  backward  is  the  state  of  education — elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher — in  this  country.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  a 
step  forward  must  be  taken  on  no  small  scale. 

Education  an  affair  of  the  Spirit 

Education  to  some  has  represented  a  religious 
controversy  ;  to  others  dreary  figures  about  salaries 
and  pensions  and  teachers.  This  arises  partly  from 
the  fact  that  the  nation  has  never  been  sufficiently 
interested  in  education  to  stir  up  its  leaders  about 
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it.  The  leaders  have  not  thrown  themselves  into  the 
question  of  education  sufficiently  to  stir  up  the  nation. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  leaders  of  the  nation 
to  make  an  effort.  That  is  what  the  Prime  Minister 
thinks  and  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
thinks.  How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Education,  if  it  is  to 
be  interesting,  must  be  an  affair  of  the  spirit.  It  must  ^ 
be  an  endeavour  to  raise  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  faculties  of  the  people — of  those  children, 
for  whom  we  are  deeply  responsible,  who  will  con- 
stitute the  future  generation,  and  on  whose  superi- 
ority to  the  generation  of  to-day  depends  the 
superiority  of  the  country  over  its  competitors,  its 
growing  competitors  in  the  days  that  are  to  come. 
It  is  worth  while  making  a  sacrifice  to  bring  about 
this  result,  and  it  is  worth  while  making  it  the  third 
of  those  great  stages  in  the  solution  of  the  social 
problem  with  which  we  set  ourselves  to  deal.  Do 
not  let  us  be  under  any  illusions.  It  is  a  tremendous 
question — this  question  of  education — when  taken 
up  on  a  very  large  scale.  It  is  a  costly  question  to 
take  up.  But  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  the 
expenditure  is  productive  expenditure.  Education 
means  increasing  the  power  of  production  ;  and 
social  shortcomings  will  be  less  with  an  educated 
people.  The  case  for  education  on  a  great  scale, 
even  though  it  involves  some  sacrifice,  is  irresistible. 


Education  and  the  Democracy 

Education  depends  on  making  things  interesting 
to  the  boy  and  girl  who  are  being  educated.     It  has 
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been  a  dull  subject,  and  what  we  mean  to  try  to  do 
is  to  make  it  an  interesting  subject.  I  wish  we  had 
Matthew  Arnold  again  among  us  to  write  of  educa- 
tion as  he  wrote  of  it  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  to  be 
our  prophet,  with  his  instinct  for  what  is  real  and 
what  is  genuine.  I  wish  we  had  him  to  give  an 
exposition  which  would  have  gone  far  to  enlisting 
the  sympathies  of  many  who  think  too  little  about 
education.  You  know  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  do  not  like  education.  The  ratepayer 
does  not  like  it ;  and  I  have  a  great  sympathy  with 
the  ratepayer,  as  his  burden  has  been  very  heavy. 
What  is  going  to  be  done  for  the  next  generation 
must  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayer — 
of  that  I  am  certain. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  not  Matthew 
Arnold,  we  have  one  or  two  object-lessons.  I  come 
from  a  country  where  democracy  is  very  largely  in 
evidence — where  the  barriers  between  class  and  class 
are  much  less  than  they  are  here.  We  believe  in 
education  as  a  tradition.  We  love  education,  and 
we  have  a  university  for  every  million  and  a  quarter 
people,  whereas  you  have  only  a  university  for 
every  three  and  a  half  million.  People  go  by  what 
is  called  the  educational  ladder  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  and  what  has  been  true  of  Scotland  has 
become  true  of  Wales.  The  Welsh  people  have 
organized  their  education  system  so  as  to  make  it 
thoroughly  interesting  to  the  democracy,  and  the 
democracy  subscribe  to  it — to  university,  colleges, 
and  schools.  That  being  so  in  Scotland  and  Wales, 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  make  it  so  in  England. 
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But  if  we  are  to  make  it  so,  we  must  make  it  quite  plain 
what  education  means  to  the  democracy.  The  other 
day  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  conditions  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  that 
Royal  Commission  had  before  it  evidence  from  what 
we  call  the  Second  Division — that  is  to  say,  the  clerks 
who  enter  the  Civil  Service  at  eighteen.  They 
complained  bitterly  that  there  was  a  higher  division 
class  who  came  in  at  twenty-two,  and  had  passed 
through  a  university,  and  that  the  best  places  went 
to  the  First  Division.  There  was  evidence  before 
that  commission — I  gave  evidence  myself,  and 
others  gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect — that  for 
the  service  of  the  State  the  highly  educated  civil 
servant  is,  as  a  rule,  of  far  more  value  than  the  semi- 
educated.  You  cannot  deal  with  a  high  administra- 
tive problem  unless  you  are  trained  for  it ;  and  you 
cannot  be  trained  for  it  unless  you  have  a  broad 
basis  of  general  education,  unless  you  are  an  excep- 
tional man. 


Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity 

There  is  always  room  for  the  exceptional  man. 
But  to-day  the  great  grievance  of  those  who  put 
forward  the  case  for  the  lower  division  clerks  in  the 
Civil  Service  is  not  that  they  do  not  get  the  higher 
places,  but  that,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they 
are  not  fit  to  get  them.  They  have  not  had  the 
education  which  the  State  requires  for  the  best 
positions.  That  is  a  great  question,  affecting 
thousands  of  people  throughout  the  length  and 
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breadth  of  the  land.  The  answer  to  it  is  that  those 
who  complain  are  mistaken  in  their  grievance. 
Their  grievance  is  that  there  is  no  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  the  son  of  the  poor  man  and 
the  son  of  the  rich  man  ;  and  what  we  have  to  do  in 
the  interests  of  the  democracy  is  to  provide  equality 
of  educational  opportunity.  Until  we  have  given 
democracy  that  equality  of  educational  opportunity  the 
democracy  will  always  be  restless.  I  know  no  more 
conservative  measure  in  the  sense  of  broadening  and 
making  more  stable,  and  it  will  do  what  can  be  done 
to  break  down  the  barrier  which  separates  class  from 
class.  After  all,  only  the  few  can  succeed  to  the 
higher  positions,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
best  things  in  life. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  these  few  should  have 
their  chances  exclusively  among  the  ranks  of  the 
well-to-do.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the  working 
classes  care  very  much  for  these  things,  and  should 
have  their  chance. 

Now,  I  have  said  this  because  I  wanted  to 
develop  before  you  the  problem  which  we  have  to 
face.  When  you  turn,  with  that  general  object 
in  view,  to  the  state  of  things  which  exists,  what 
do  you  find  ?  I  say  a  ready  explanation  of  why 
education  is  uninteresting  to  the  people  of  this 
country  is  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  confusion. 
Nobody  knows  why  schools  are  organized  in  this 
fashion  ;  why  secondary  schools  exist  here  and  not 
there  ;  what  the  relations  of  the  universities  to  the 
schools  are. 
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A  National  System 

When  I  was  charged  with  the  business  of  putting 
the  War  Office — the  army — into  order,  I  got  hold  of 
the  best  men  I  could  and  put  these  questions  :  "  Will 
you  kindly  make  out  a  list  of  all  the  things  that  exist, 
and  let  me  survey  them  and  then  ask  the  question, 
'  Why  do  each  of  those  things  exist  ?  What  is  the 
hole  they  are  supposed  to  fit  ?  What  is  the  purpose 
of  each  item  and  its  cost  relative  to  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent  ?  '  "  I  found  that  a  very  fruitful 
mode  of  inquiry.  That  is  the  mode  of  inquiry  which 
we  propose  to  put  to  the  question  of  the  national 
education.  We  want  to  set  up  a  national  system. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  conditions 
which  should  be  fulfilled  before  a  national  system  : 
can  be  said  to  exist.  First,  that  a  national  scheme 
must  not  be  merely  elementary,  merely  secondary,  or  / 
merely  university.  It  must  be  one  entire  whole.  It 
must  be  a  whole,  too,  which  starts  from  this,  that  a 
child  ought  to  be  made  fit  to  receive  education.  A 
great  step  forward  has  been  made  in  that  direction. 
Almost  concurrently  with  National  Insurance  there 
has  been  created  the  school  inspection  system,  and 
the  conditions  of  healthy  school  life  and  healthy 
child  life  are  being  studied  as  they  never  were 
studied  before.  Secondly,  you  must  remember  that, 
although  you  are  trying  to  make  provision  by  which 
the  child  may  have  a  chance  of  being  a  university 
student,  only  a  small  percentage  of  children  will  be 
educated  up  to  the  university.  There  is  a  phrase 
often  used  in  education  circles — "  tops."  We  shall 
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have -to  put  '"  tops  "  on  the  elementary  school,  and 
on  the  secondary  school  for  those  who  cannot  go  to 
the  university,  which  means  the  opportunity  for 
children  to  get  as  much  as  they  can  out  of  the  school 
beyond  which  they  cannot  go.  We  must  encourage 
them  by  continuation  schools  and  by  every  means  we 
can  devise  to  take  as  much  education  as  they  can 
absorb.  In  that  connection  there  is  another  point. 
Our  views  of  education  hitherto  have  been  rather 
wooden.  Education  is  not  confined  to  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  All  sorts  of  other  things 
have  been  added ;  that  is  all  to  the  good,  but  we 
want  still  more  to  widen  the  notions  of  education,  so 
that  you  may  fit  the  boy  or  girl  for  the  positions  they 
take  the  most  interest  in. 


Civic  Universities 

I  come  to  another  thing  which  is  most  important. 
We  must  work  from  the  top  downwards.  We  have 
a  wealth  of  high  educational  material  which  we  can 
bring  to  bear.  That,  of  course,  means  we  shall  have 
to  constitute  larger  areas  than  those  of  counties.  It 
may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  group  together  those 
counties  in  which  the  university  interest  may  centre 
for  secondary  schools  and  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Let  me  say  that  the  progress  that  is  being  made,  and 
that  has  been  made,  is  very  remarkable.  First  of 
all  you  have  your  great  civic  universities.  Those 
universities  have  made  enormous  strides.  The 
Manchester  University  has  made  enormous  strides. 
The  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  and  London 
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Universities  have  made  great  strides.  Newcastle, 
that  is  now  part  of  the  University  of  Durham,  has 
made  immense  strides,  and  the  result  is  that  there 
are  now  eight  new  universities,  which  I  call  civic 
universities,  for  all  the  energy  of  civic  life  is  thrown 
into  their  organization.  Then  you  have  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wales,  and  two  more  universities  in  Ireland, 
and  you  have  four  universities  in  Scotland.  So  that 
you  have  the  machinery  through  which  we  can  work 
from  the  top.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  the  Act  of  1902,  for  which  I  have  always 
had  a  weak  side.  It  has  done  enormous  work  to 
enable  education  to  become  a  wider  subject  by 
altering  areas  and  breaking  down  barriers  between 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  That  has 
prepared  the  ground.  And,  finally,  as  regards 
secondary  education,  which  is  our  worst  and  weakest 
spot,  something  has  been  done. 

Teachers 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  teachers.  We 
depend  greatly  upon  the  quality  of  our  teachers,  and  we 
must  turn  attention  to  improving  our  teachers  by  making 
the  profession  more  popular.  There  are  the  new 
universities  with  increased  scope  and  value,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something  sub- 
stantial in  that  direction. 

The  Religious  Question 

You  will  ask  met  What  about  the  religious  question  ? 
My  answer  is  that,  if  we  can  make  education  the  main 
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element  in  it,  if  we  can  put  that  'before  our  minds  to  the 
diminution  of  everything  else,  we  shall  take  the  religious 
question  in  our  stride.  I  do  not  think  it  difficult  to 
find  a  solution  as  we  go  along  to  the  religious  question. 
Try  to  deal  with  it  in  the  abstract,  and  you  will  find  your- 
self up  against  fixed  bayonets — the  bayonets  of  the 
Established  Church  and  of  the  Nonconformists  ;  but 
take  the  thing  from  a  larger  point  of  view,  and  you  will 
find  these  things  settle  themselves,  and  will  find  a  dis- 
position to  give  rather  than  to  take,  in  order  to  gain 
something  which  is  essential  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  which  represents  what  is  real  in  our  national 
life. 

A  Great  Task 

I  have  sketched  out  to  you  a  very  formidable 
programme  ;  but  we  take  the  view  that  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  the  social  problems  that 
remain — not  the  only  one,  for  there  is  that  of  the  land 
and  others  to  deal  with — but  this  great  question  of 
national  education  goes  to  the  root  of  the  future.  We 
feel  on  ourselves  as  the  Government  a  sense  of  deep 
obligation  to  grapple  with  it.  I  am  not  speaking 
altogether  in  the  air,  for  we  have  been  busy  with  the 
experts  for  some  time,  and  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  speak  to  you  if  we  had  not  seen  pretty  clearly 
the  path  along  which  we  were  going.  When  you 
come  to  work  out  these  things  comprehensively,  it 
is  marvellous  how  the  difficulties  disappear;  and, 
speaking  for  myself,  if  the  country  will  back  us  up, 
I  see  no  reason  to  despair  of  our  accomplishing — 
and  accomplishing  rapidly — such  a  reform  in  our 
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educational  system  as  shall  put  us  at  least  on  a  level 
with  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  If  we  can  do 
that,  we  shall  get  back  all  the  money  we  spend  on  it, 
and  more  ;  and  morally,  as  well  as  intellectually,  we 
shall  deserve  well  of  the  generation  which  follows  us. 
It  is  a  colossal  undertaking  if  we  do  it  on  the 
largest  and  most  thoroughgoing  scale.  It  is  because 
it  is  so  great  a  task,  and  because  it  appeals  to  some 
of  us  as  a  task  of  supreme  importance,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  take  up  so  much  of  your  time  to-night 
in  speaking  of  it.  If  you  will  back  us  up  in  this  new 
undertaking,  then  I  think  I  can  promise  you  that  it 
will  not  be  for  want  of  zeal  that  we  shall  not  go  on 
with  it  up  to  that  moment  when  we  see  there  are 
young  and  strong  hands  ready  to  take  the  banner 
from  our  hands. 

II 

FROM  LORD  HALDANE'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  UNION  OF  TEACHERS,  WESTON- 
SUPER-MARE,  MARCH  25TH,  1913. 

(Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  "  Schoolmaster.") 

What  is  it  we  require  ?  We  require  Driving  Force 
from  the  nation,  and  I  tell  you  why  we  require 
that  driving  force,  because  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion is  in  very  large  part  a  problem  of  money, 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  criticize  the  Board  of 
Education,  but  having  looked  into  it  my  marvel  is 
that  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  able  to  do  so 
much  with  inadequate  means.  I  was  interested  and 
gratified  with  what  Mr.  Dakers  said  in  his  address  of 
yesterday  about  the  splendid  work  which  has  been 
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done  by  some  of  the  local  education  authorities 
without  putting  heavy  burdens  on  the  rates,  for  the 
assistance  which  they  have  had  from  the  nation  has 
been  assistance  which  up  to  now  has  been  inadequate 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  is  put  upon  them. 
Just  because  this  task  is  a  great  one  and  requires 
much  money,  it  is  a  task  which  will  necessitate  that 
we  should  have  the  mind  of  the  nation  at  our  backs , 
and  have  that  enthusiasm  without  which  the  problem 
of  finding  ways  and  means  is  a  problem  you  can  never 
solve.  Why  is  there  this  apathy  about  this  tre- 
mendous feature  of  our  national  life  ?  I  say 
tremendous,  because  think  what  depends  upon  it. 
If  wre  do  not  keep  abreast  in  the  training  of  the 
national  mind  with  those  other  countries  which  are 
organizing  their  education  systems,  and  which  in 
many  respects  are  our  superiors,  it  is  inevitable  that 
in  these  days,  when  science  and  knowledge  are  the 
conditions  of  all  success  industrially  and  generally, 
we  shall  fall  behind  in  the  race.  It  is  a  question  of 
national  safety  and  nothing  else  with  which  we  are 
now  dealing.  .  .  .  We  have  reached  a  stage  in  which 
in  the  national  interests  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion and  nothing  else,  or  nothing  short  of  it,  is 
requisite,  and 


I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  a  National 
System 

People  complain  that  it  is  a  vague  word,  that  it  is 
only  an  idea.  But  ideas  are  sometimes  very  power- 
ful things  when  they  begin  to  work,  and  if  we  can 
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get  this  idea  clearly  before  the  public  and  into  the 
public  mind,  then  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  will 
work,  because  a  national  system  of  education  would 
ensure  us  a  great  many  things.  It  would  ensure  us 
that  our  wrorkmen  are  on  the  level  of  the  workmen 
of  other  countries,  and  it  would  do  a  great  deal  to 
break  down  the  great  line  of  demarcation  that  there 
is  between  the  man  who  wrorks  with  his  hands 
and  the  man  who  works  with  his  head.  I  have 
always  thought  that  far  too  definite  a  line  is 
drawn,  and  that  the  real  democrat  and  the  leader 
of  democracy,  if  only  the  thing  was  properly  under- 
stood, was  the  school  teacher.  Let  him  loose,  and 
he  will  break  down  the  barriers  which  separate 
class  from  class.  Therefore,  as  part  of  a  great 
democratic  movement,  a  true  system  of  national 
education  is  vital.  But,  after  all,  we  do  not  live  by 
bread  alone.  We  live  by  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  things  of  the  spirit  that  we 
require  that  broad  foundation  of  knowledge  and 
culture  which  is  the  making  of  the  people.  You  see 
it  in  Scotland,  you  see  it  to-day  in  Wales,  you  see  the 
effect  of  knowledge  pervading  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity in  raising  the  level  of  the  people.  It  is  for 
that  more  than  for  anything  else,  because  I  feel  that 
if  we  do  get  that  other  things  will  be  added  to  it, 
that  I  stand  before  you  as  a  missionary  in  a  great 
cause,  the  cause  of  the  establishment  of  a  true  system 
of  education.  The  State  has  a  deep  and  direct 
interest  in  seeing  that  its  people  are  educated  just  as 
it  has  in  seeing  that  they  are  healthy.  The  next 
point  in  a  national  system  is  that  it  must  take 
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cognizance  of  all  the  means  by  which  education  is 
provided  in  a  country  like  this — the  highest  means, 
the  lowest  means,  the  university,  the  secondary 
school,  the  elementary  school,  and  they  must  all 
be  fitted  into  their  place  in  one  system.  More 
than  that,  the  meaning  of  education  must  be 
wider  than  that  we  have  been  familiar  with.  We 
are  learning  that  not  only  the  brain  but  the  eye  and 
the  ear  and  the  hand  can  be  the  means  of  training 
the  mind  and  moulding  the  character,  and  that  we 
can  maintain  education  at  its  higher  level  in  apply- 
ing better  instruction  to  those  activities  which  after- 
wards affect  the  practical  life  of  the  child.  We  have 
got  to  get  new  views  from  studying  what  is  being 
done  elsewhere  in  continuation  classes,  in  what  can 
be  done  for  children  while  they  are  young,  in  seeing 
to  their  health,  in  seeing  to  their  well-being,  in  looking 
to  the  life  of  the  future  generation  in  all  its  aspects. 
That  second  point  is  essential  to  our  national  system. 
It  is  the  care  of  the  State  to  see  to  all  that.  A  third 
point  is  that 


It  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  State  must 
be  Bureaucratic 

We  have  always  been  strong  in  this  country  on  the 
notion  of  devolving  on  local  authorities  the  business 
of  carrying  out  local  government  as  much  as  we  can, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  cease  to  have  that  in  the  task 
of  education,  because  without  it  you  cannot  have 
effectively  that  local  enthusiasm  which  does  so  much 
beyond  what  the  law  can  do,  A  system  of  this  sort, 
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truly  national,  and  carried  out  to  its  last  point,  need 
not,  and  ought  not  to,  be  a  bureaucratic  system.  If 
the  Board  of  Education  managed  the  whole  of  our 
education  they  could  not  do  it.  You  must  devolve. 
But  what  can  be  seen  to  by  those  at  the  head  is  that 
a  large  liberal  plan  of  education  shall  be  always  and 
everywhere  present.  The  means  by  which  you  can 
ensure  that  being  done  through  the  local  authorities 
is  that  little  understood  instrument,  the  grant-in-aid. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  grants-in-aid,  but  we  do 
not  always  make  them  effective.  When  we  gave 
the  whisky  money,  for  instance,  we  did  not  make 
it  as  effective  as  we  might.  And  there  are  many 
grants-in-aid  to  which  we  do  not  attach  conditions 
which,  if  they  were  attached,  would  ensure  that 
the  people  who  want  to  get  those  grants  would  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  coming  up  to  the  standard 
which  the  State  lays  down.  These  standards,  and 
particularly  standards  of  efficiency,  are  essential. 


I  now  come  to  the  Teachers 

Really,  the  most  serious  part  of  this  work  rests, 
and  always  must  rest,  with  the  teachers.  Until 
you  get  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  among  your 
teachers  you  cannot  get  your  national  system  up 
to  its  proper  level.  Of  course,  that  means  a  great 
deal  of  expenditure.  My  experience  of  this  world 
is  that  if  you  do  not  always  get  what  you  pay 
for  you  rarely  get  what  you  do  not  pay  for.  The 
nation,  for  the  sake  of  its  own,  will  have  to  realize 
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that  truth  in  connection  with  the  position  of  the 
teachers.  I  do  not  mean  the  men  teachers  only. 
I  am  glad  to  think  that  women  are  taking  a 
great  and  increasing  part  in  the  noble  profession 
of  teaching,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  State 
that  their  position  should  be  put  upon  a  proper 
and  sufficient  footing.  Of  course,  the  whole  thing 
means  a  great  deal  of  money.  And  not  only 
for  the  teachers  is  money  required.  It  is  required 
for  the  buildings  and  for  all  sorts  of  things  we  do  not 
possess  at  present,  and  without  which,  be  the  spirit 
never  so  good,  you  cannot  make  your  organization 
a  real  one.  Now  I  come  to  the  last  point  in  con- 
nection with  a  national  system  of  education.  You 
must  organize  from  the  top.  I  do  not  mean  by  that 
that  you  are  to  put  it  all  under  the  university.  Far 
from  it.  But  I  want  to  see  the  university  idea, 
which  is  a  very  high  idea,  everywhere  present.  I 
want  to  see  it  in  the  mind  of  the  elementary  teacher, 
and  I  want  to  see  an  understanding  of  the  mind  of 
the  elementary  teacher  in  the  university,  so  that 
they  may  fill  their  parts  in  one  great  department 
of  the  State  working  together  for  the  common  good. 


What  I  mean  by  Organizing  from  the  Top 

is  that  you  cannot  organize  any  department  without 
having  in  view  what  comes  next  to  it.  You  cannot 
put  primary  education  on  a  proper  footing  without 
taking  into  account  the  next  stage,  and  you  cannot 
put  secondary  education  on  a  proper  footing  without 
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considering  that  university  education  comes  after 
that.  It  may  be  that  very  few  go  from  the  primary 
to  the  secondary  school,  and  still  fewer  to  the 
university,  but  still  the  great  ideas  ought  to  permeate 
from  the  top,  and  you  cannot  separate  the  one  from 
the  other  in  fashioning  out  your  organization.  .  .  « 
Indeed,  the  quantity  of  secondary  education,  pro- 
perly organized,  and  organized  by  the  State  in  this 
country,  is  almost  negligible.  No  doubt  there  have 
been  improvements,  and  there  are  some  places  where 
it  is  very  good  indeed.  Take  the  rural  districts. 
Take  the  position  of  things  in  the  more  remote  and 
less  enlightened  parts.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  secondary  education  scarcely  exists.  You 
cannot  say  that  it  is  better  than  elementary  educa- 
tion, for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not  there  to 
compare  how  bad  it  might  be  if  it  were  organized  in 
the  same  spirit  as  elementary  education.  What  I 
do  wish  to  impress  upon  this  great  meeting  is  that  for 
the  very  protection  of  your  elementary  education 
you  cannot  leave  out  of  account  that  organic  con- 
nection with  the  secondary  school  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  It  is  the  essence  of  a  system  of  national 
education  that  our  secondary  system  should  be 
enormously  strengthened.  Take  the  case  that  comes 
to  one's  mind  in  these  things — the  case  of  Germany.  I 
have  lived  a  good  deal  in  Germany.  I  have  known 
the  atmosphere  of  German  universities  as  well  as  of 
British  universities.  I  have  known  something  of 
the  German  secondary  school.  The  German  educa- 
tion system  has  its  weaknesses.  I  doubt  whether  it 
is  as  accessible  to  the  democracy  as  ours  is,  but  it 
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has  one  source  of  immense  strength,  that  it  pivots 
on  the  secondary  school.  The  secondary  school  is  a 
great  institution  in  German  education.  The  student 
goes  to  the  university  with  his  record  certificate  got 
on  leaving  a  secondary  school.  A  young  man  has 
to  do  two  or  three  years'  military  service  unless  he 
has  his  certificate  from  the  secondary  school,  which 
lets  him  off  all  but  one  year.  The  secondary  school 
permeates  the  influence  of  the  elementary  school 
down  below.  Indeed,  the  secondary  school  has 
made  their  educational  system  a  unified  and  a  very 
powerful  one.  I  do  not  say  that  we  have  to  get 
German  ideas,  but  we  do  well  to  bear  them  in  mind 
in  studying  the  foundations  on  which  we  hope  to 
make  a  really  national  system  in  this  country.  .  .  . 
I  believe  this  cause  to  be  a  very  great  one.  If  it 
succeeds  it  will  succeed  by  moving  the  people  of  this 
country  to  give  money  out  of  their  national  resources. 
The  drain  on  us  is  a  heavy  drain,  but  the  increase  in 
the  national  income  has  been  tremendous  within  the 
last  generation,  and  we  can  well  afford  to  do  this. 
Yet  it  is  not  a  matter  in  which  we  really  have  an 
option,  for  unless  we  take  this  great  step  forward 
we  shall  be  false  to  the  generation  which  is  to  come 
after  ours,  and  which  depends  for  its  capacity  to 
hold  its  place  on  what  we  just  here  and  now  are 
prepared  to  do  for  the  children,  who  look  to  us  to 
make  them  fitted  to  bear  the  banner  of  their  country 
in  the  competition  of  the  world.  It  is  a  need  as 
pressing  as  the  need  for  national  defence  and  a  navy. 
It  is  a  need  which  we  cannot  ignore  if  we  are  to  hold 
our  own.  And  on  these  grounds,  and  on  the  grounds 
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of  those  larger  spiritual  interests  of  which  I  have 
spoken  and  which  are  involved,  I  appeal  to  you  men 
and  women  here  assembled  to  join  with  me  and  the 
others  in  making  a  great  effort  throughout  the 
country  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  the  truth  of  which  we  are  profoundly  con- 
vinced. 


Ill 

{University  of  London,  March  2gth,  1913] 
LORD  HALDANE'S  SPEECH 

I  THINK  it  is  abundantly  true,  it  is  plain  on  the 
evidence,  that  the  secondary  teacher  is  vastly  under- 
paid. Unfortunately  it  is  not  true  of  him  and  her 
alone,  but  before  you  get  such  grievances  as 
those  redressed,  there  is  one  preliminary  condition 
which  has  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  is,  that  you 
interest  the  great  British  public  in  your  case.  There 
is  a  notion  in  the  head  of  the  man  in  the  street  that 
secondary  education  is  a  sort  of  luxury,  that  he  need 
not  trouble  himself  about  it,  and  so  long  as  that 
notion  is  in  his  head,  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
make  him  pay  any  taxes  for  secondary  education. 
But,  if  you  can  bring  home  to  him  what  I  believe 
to  be  profoundly  true,  that  the  state  of  the  education 
question  is  at  this  moment  a  peril  to  the  nation, 
and  that  it  is  a  question  of  national  safety  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  then  he  takes  a  larger  view 
of  his  own  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  nation  to 
which  he  belongs.  I  have  been  for  four  years  engaged 

I 
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as  a  member  of  a  Royal  Commission  which  has  been 
reviewing  a  good  deal  of  the  state  of  the  education 
in  this  country  and  I  have  been  profoundly  impressed 
with  our  national  peril.  It  is  not  that  we  are  not 
going  on.  We  are  going  on.  There  is  magnificent 
work  being  done  for  education  in  this  country.  The 
London  County  Council  has  set  a  fine  example,  and 
some  of  the  local  authorities  in  this  country  have 
worked  beyond  praise.  The  Government  has  done 
a  certain  amount  and  there  is  progress,  but  not 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  leeway,  and  we  are  behind 
the  level  which  has  been  reached  by  several  of  our 
competitors,  a  level  that  will  put  us  in  peril.  Do  not 
think  I  want  to  base  the  case  for  education,  and 
especially  higher  education,  on  the  mere  grounds  of 
materialism  and  the  pocket,  but  you  cannot  dis- 
sociate the  question  of  education  from  the  question  of 
national  progress  even  when  it  goes  to  making  money, 
and  if  our  industrial  pre-eminence  is  to  stand  as  it 
does,  I  say  to  you  deliberately  that  the  nation  will 
have  to  make  an  effort  to  put  its  education  system 
in  order. 

If  it  does  not,  what  becomes  of  the  financial  basis 
which  is  essential  to  your  having  fleets  and  armies 
and  without  which  you  have  not  anything  at  all  ? 
Now,  the  moral  is  that  it  is  quite  right  to  discuss  the 
points  on  which  wre  have  heard  a  good  deal  to-day. 
It  is  vital  that  you  should  discuss  them  in  an  assem- 
blage of  secondary  teachers.  They  concern  you 
closely.  You  have  got  a  great  case  and  you  have 
got  to  get  these  grievances  redressed.  But  you 
won't  get  them  redressed  until  you  bring  home  the 
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lesson  of  which  I  have  spoken,  that  the  question 
of  education  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  And  if  we  are  to  make  progress  with 
any  of  these  questions  we  must  go  out  into  the 
world  as  missionaries  and  preach  to  our  fellow- 
countrymen  until  they  see  things  with  the  knowledge 
that  we  see  them  with.  I  said  before  that  secondary 
education  is  making  a  certain  amount  of  progress  in 
this  country.  Even  before  the  Act  of  1902  things 
were  moving.  But  the  Act  of  1902  gave  considerable 
stimulus  to  the  movement  which  was  already  on 
foot.  It  set  up  authorities  which  had  the  duty  of 
considering  secondary  education.  One  result  of 
that  is  that  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  go 
forward  for  secondary  education  is  considerably 
increased.  I  think  that,  broadly  speaking,  the 
number  of  pupils  who  leave  elementary  schools  in 
each  year  is  about  600,000.  Of  those  I  think  about 
one  in  twenty-three  goes  on  to  some  form  of  higher 
education,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  about  one  in 
forty-eight  has  got  a  free  place  to-day.  That  is  an 
advance  over  what  was,  and  it  has  carried  with  it 
a  consequence — the  demand  for  secondary  teachers 
is  increasing,  and  as  the  demand  for  secondary 
teachers  is  increasing  there  is  a  threatened  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  those  teachers.  One  reason  is 
because  they  are  not  properly  paid,  and  because 
they  are  not  properly  paid  you  do  not  get  people 
to  come  forward  and  join  the  profession.  If  the 
percentage  which  comes  forward  for  higher  educa- 
tion continues  to  come  forward  the  State  will  have 
to  do  something  to  make  the  possibility  of  the 
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profession  as  a  good  profession  recognized  so  that 
candidates  may  come  forward  for  it.  But  there  are 
other  things  that  are  required  in  order  to  bring  home 
the  reality  of  secondary  education  to  the  mind  of 
the  man  in  the  street.  You  must  not  let  it  be 
separated  and  isolated  in  the  public  mind  from 
elementary  education  and  from  university  education. 
I  think  that  is  a  great  movement  forward  that  has 
now  been  inaugurated  in  the  shape  of  the  Teachers' 
Registration  Council,  a  movement  which  brings 
together  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  school,  in 
the  secondary  school,  in  the  technical  school  and  in 
the  university,  because  it  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
fabric  in  which  we  may  find  teachers  forming  one 
single  corps — with  grades  of  course  in  the  hierarchy, 
each  doing  their  allotted  work  and  the  work  for 
which  they  are  best  fitted,  but  belonging  to  one 
single  organization  which  deals  with  the  problem  of 
education  as  a  whole.  You  cannot  get  a  national 
system  unless  the  teachers  look  at  each  other's  work 
in  that  spirit,  and  until  you  get  the  work  looked  on  in 
that  spirit  you  will  never  get  proper  co-ordination 
between  elementary  and  secondary,  and  secondary 
and  university  education.  To-day  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  is  that  there  is  such  a  gap  between  the 
elementary  and  the  secondary  school,  that  the 
elementary  teacher  does  not  know  how  to  pass  on 
the  boy  or  girl  to  the  secondary  school,  or  at  least 
he  has  difficulty  in  doing  the  right  thing.  There 
must  be  some  change  made,  if  the  average  boy  or 
girl  is  to  get  the  good  of  some  form  of  higher  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  only  that  selected  pupils  should  go 
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to  the  secondary  school.  You  want  some  recognition 
of  those  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  as  capable  of 
getting  great  good  from  secondary  education — the 
average  pupil  as  well  as  the  selected  pupil.  And 
that  means  that  you  will  have  to  do  a  good  deal 
in  the  way  of  broadening  your  conception  of 
elementary  education.  You  will  have  to  do  that  in 
the  interests  of  secondary  education  also.  There 
is  nothing  worse  than  putting  on  the  secondary 
schools  the  burden  of  doing  what  the  elementary 
schools  ought  to  do,  and  you  won't  get  rid  of  that 
unless  you  widen  the  scope  of  the  elementary  schools 
so  that  the  boy  or  girl  need  not  stop  at  fourteen, 
but  may  go  on  perhaps  half-time,  perhaps  whole 
time,  take  a  good  deal  more,  and  take  something 
that  will  be  introductory  to  the  calling  of  that  boy 
or  girl  in  life.  There  has  been  a  notable  piece  of 
work  of  this  kind  done  during  the  last  few  years 
in  Germany.  The  pioneer  work  has  been  done  by 
Dr.  Kerschensteiner  in  many  cities,  in  Berlin  and 
Munich,  and  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  we  are  making  a  beginning  with  it  in  this 
country.  The  London  County  Council  has  made  a 
beginning,  with  the  kind  of  training  of  which  I  am 
going  to  speak,  and  it  has  also  been  begun  in  Scot- 
land. There  local  authorities  have  the  option  of 
putting  compulsion  on  boys  to  go  on  taking  in- 
struction in  continuation  classes.  That  is  a  good 
thing.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  thing  which,  like  many 
other  things,  was  made  in  Germany,  because  we  have 
only  got  in  the  work  done  in  London  an  adumbration 
of  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  and  others. 
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There  the  boy  or  girl  goes  on  in  the  continuation 
class,  not  in  the  kind  of  learning  the  public  considers 
abstract.  They  may  go  on  with  their  education, 
but  in  the  continuation  schools,  the  best  of  which 
are  day  schools,  they  are  trained  in  the  industries 
they  wish  to  follow  out  under  the  principle  of  choice 
of  employment.  The  result  is  that  the  boy  goes 
on  as  if  he  were  an  apprentice,  and  when  he  goes 
to  his  occupation  not  only  is  he  well  educated,  but  he 
is  fit  to  receive  a  much  better  rate  of  remuneration. 
That  illustrates  another  truth,  that  it  is  an  old  and 
narrow  notion  that  it  is  only  with  books  and  abstract 
subjects  that  you  can  give  higher  education.  We 
are  learning  now  that  you  can  give  higher  education 
under  a  form  of  instruction  which  a  little  time  ago 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  merely  technical 
instruction. 

We  are  learning  that  you  can  widen  out  your 
notion  of  the  instruments  with  which  you  can  train 
the  brain  and  develop  the  intelligence,  although 
these  instruments  are  things  which  are  used  with 
the  hands,  and  instruments  which  are  for  the  eye 
and  for  the  ear.  We  are  getting  very  much  wider 
notions  of  education,  and  we  require  them  if  educa- 
tion is  to  be  made  as  attractive  as  it  should  be  to  the 
man  in  the  street,  who,  after  all,  is  our  master  in 
this  matter  and  whom  we  have  got  to  interest  in  it. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  upon  the  connection 
between  the  elementary  school  and  the  secondary 
school,  because  just  as  you  have  got  to  relieve  the 
secondary  school  of  a  good  deal  of  the  burdens  on 
it  to-day  because  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
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elementary  school,  so  you  have  got  to  relieve  the 
university  of  a  good  deal  of  the  burdens  put  upon 
it  by  the  deficiencies  of  the  secondary  school.  Mr. 
Acland  spoke  of  the  intermediate  examinations  of 
the  university  being  taken  in  the  school,  and  he  said 
truly  that  that  is  something  odd.  It  is  very  odd, 
because  these  preliminary  studies  which  are  tested 
at  the  intermediate  examinations  are  preliminary 
studies  which  might  be  and  ought  to  be  taken  in 
the  secondary  school.  If  we  had  a  properly  developed 
system  of  secondary  education  in  this  country,  do 
you  think  a  medical  student  would  have  to  wait  for 
his  general  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  botany  until 
he  went  to  the  university  ?  Do  you  think  that  the 
universities  would  be  burdened  as  they  are  to-day 
with  giving  instruction  of  a  comparatively  ordinary 
kind  in  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  physics, 
and  of  chemistry  and  of  subjects  which  could  be 
quite  adequately  and  in  some  ways  better  taught  in 
the  secondary  school  ?  The  universities  ought  to 
be  set  free  to  do  their  higher  work.  One  reason 
why  it  is  not  so  in  this  country,  one  reason  why  the 
universities  have  suffered,  is  because  we  have  never 
understood  fully  the  significance  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  secondary  school.  In  Germany  it 
has  been  different.  The  whole  educational  fabric 
in  Germany  rests  upon  the  basis  of  the  secondary 
school.  If  you  study  the  German  system  you  find 
that  the  boy  goes  young  into  the  secondary  school 
and  remains  there,  if  he  goes  through  the  full  course, 
for  about  nine  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  ninth 
year  he  is  so  qualified  that  he  goes  straight  to  the 
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university.  There  is  no  matriculation  examination. 
He  pays  twenty  marks  or  whatever  it  is,  and  is 
matriculated,  but  he  has  got  to  produce  his  entrance 
certificate,  showing  that  he  has  gone  through  the 
mill  and  has  been  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  secondary 
school.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  some  evidence 
given  by  a  very  distinguished  German  professor 
before  the  Royal  Commission.  The  evidence  has 
been  published.  We  asked  him,  "  In  the  university 
how  do  you  look  after  the  student  ?  "  and  his 
answer  was,  "  We  do  not  look  after  him  at  all."  We 
asked,  "  Don't  you  examine  him  from  time  to  time  ?  " 
he  replied  "  No.  We  give  him  his  freedom  to  choose 
his  teacher,  and  to  choose  what  he  wishes  to  learn. 
He  has  got  to  spend  a  certain  period  in  the  university. 
He  may  choose  his  teacher.  He  has  to  take  certain 
subjects,  but  he  has  great  latitude  in  the  way  in 
which  he  takes  them,  and  he  may  go  away  to  another 
university  where  there  is  a  distinguished  professor, 
and  get  wisdom  at  the  feet  of  that  professor,  and  it 
all  counts  as  part  of  his  course.  We  test  him,  not 
by  ordinary  examination,  but  by  a  thesis  which 
tells  us  what  his  record  has  been  at  the  university, 
in  other  words,  how  he  has  used  his  time.  We  can 
do  that  because  he  has  been  through  the  atmosphere 
of  a  secondary  school  which  has  relieved  the 
university  of  all  the  burden  of  preliminary  studies, 
and  has  put  the  student  through  a  course  which 
makes  it  safe  to  leave  him,  and  we  find  that  it  works." 
Whether  you  go  to  that  length  or  not,  observe 
what  an  enormous  scope  it  gives  to  the  secondary 
school,  and  what  an  enormously  additional  scope  it 
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gives  to  the  university.  If  the  secondary  school 
were  what  it  should  be,  I  should  wish  to  see 
examinations,  their  examinations  for  leaving  certi- 
ficates, or  perhaps  we  should  not  call  them  by 
that  name,  it  is  not  a  very  good  name,  but 
examinations  which  would  show  not  merely  that 
the  pupil  had  got  a  certain  number  of  marks 
on  his  examination  paper,  but  examinations  based 
in  part,  and  in  considerable  part,  upon  the 
record  of  the  pupil  in  the  secondary  school,  and 
in  that  way  you  would  get  those  results  which 
were  pointed  out  by  the  Consultative  Committee 
over  which  Mr.  Acland  presided,  that  the  certifi- 
cate would  be  the  certificate  of  the  State,  issued 
under  the  eye  of  the  State,  saying  that  such  and  such 
a  young  man  or  woman  had  been  such  a  time  under 
the  atmosphere  of  the  secondary  school,  and  had 
taken  in  learning  in  that  fashion.  And  the  same 
with  the  university.  We  have  outgrown  the  period 
of  the  old-fashioned  examination.  It  is  no  longer 
an  adequate  test.  What  we  want  is  the  record.  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  everybody  who  goes 
to  the  university  will  have  that  record.  I  think  the 
four  years'  course  which  the  Board  of  Education 
have  initiated  for  elementary  teachers  will  be  a 
great  stimulus  in  the  end  to  take  a  degree  which 
represents  a  record  as  distinguished  from  a  degree 
which  merely  represents  the  passing  of  an  exami- 
nation on  private  work.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  we  are  at  liberty  to  deprive  the  external 
student  of  his  chance  to  get  an  external  degree. 
That  will  come  in  time,  and  it  will  come  when  people 
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realize  that  an  external  degree  is  nothing  comparable 
to  a  degree  which  bears  the  hall  mark  of  residence. 
I  want  to  see  that  idea  applied  to  the  secondary 
school  in  the  spirit  of  the  Consultative  Committee's 
report.  If  your  secondary  school  and  university 
were  to  be  in  that  relation  to  one  another,  and  both 
in  the  relation  to  the  elementary  school  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  you  would  be  organizing  from  the  top, 
organizing  with  your  great  end  and  purpose  com- 
pletely in  view.  Your  education  system  would 
present  one  whole.  Instead  of  being  limited  to 
abstract  learning,  it  would  include  forms  of  education 
which  would  fit  the  boy  and  girl  to  earn  salaries  at 
a  higher  rate  because  of  their  skill.  Such  an  educa- 
tion would  give  to  the  nation  life  and  vitality  and 
freedom  from  much  that  drags  down  the  social  level 
at  this  time,  in  a  fashion  that  no  other  instruction 
can  do.  I  confess,  when  I  hear  people  putting  educa- 
tion aside  because  they  think  other  social  problems 
more  important,  I  get  rather  impatient.  That  view 
depends  on  a  spirit  of  materialism.  If  you  want  to 
make  people  frugal,  sober,  good  citizens,  if  you  want 
to  endow  them  with  an  aptitude  and  to  make  them 
in  every  way  the  better  to  live  with,  and  to  advance 
the  national  cause,  then  educate  them.  That  is  the 
greatest  reform  you  can  take  in  hand.  If  that  is 
so  then  your  expenditure  on  education  is  productive 
expenditure,  expenditure  which  you  are  justified 
in  making  a  sacrifice  to  incur,  with  the  certainty 
that  you  will  get  it  back  with  compound  interest. 

We  have  to  think  not  only  of  ourselves,  of  the  great 
profession  the  members  of  which  I  am  addressing, 
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but  of  the  future  generation  which  is  dependent 
upon  us  and  for  whom  we  are  trustees.  And  unless 
this  country  wakes  up  on  the  question  of  education, 
unless  it  takes  it  up  in  a  national  spirit,  in  a  compre- 
hensive fashion  such  as  people  are  now  beginning 
to  talk  about,  we  shall  not  have  done  our  duty  by  that 
future  generation.  If  it  sinks  in  the  scale  of  nations 
it  will  look  back  reproachfully  and  blame  us  for 
having  neglected  its  interests  and  our  duty.  There- 
fore it  is  that  I  say  to  you  this  afternoon,  that  you 
and  I,  and  all  of  us  here  present,  should  go  forth  as 
missionaries  preaching  this  gospel  of  education  to 
our  fellow-citizens,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  home 
to  them  that  it  is  something  which  concerns  them 
closely,  and  touches  the  national  life  at  its  very 
heart,  and  concerns  the  future  most  deeply.  And 
if  we  preach  that  gospel  earnestly,  and  if  we  use  our 
opportunities,  then  I  for  one  am  convinced  that  we 
have  such  a  case,  such  materials  and  such  witnesses 
that  we  shall  not  fail  to  bring  home  that  conviction 
which  will  redress,  not  only  the  grievances  of  which 
we  have  heard  something  to-day,  but  the  greater 
grievances  and  the  peril  to  which  our  country  is 
exposed. 

IV 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  MADE  BY  LORD 
CREWE,  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  AND  MR. 
PEASE,  AT  THE  EIGHTY  CLUB  DINNER,  APRIL 
4TH,  1913. 

LORD    CREWE  : — I    do    not    believe,    I     say    this 
quite  frankly,  that   it   would   be   possible   for  any 
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Government  to  attempt  completely  to  reshuffle  the 
various  authorities,  removing  from  certain  public 
bodies  powers  of  which  they  value  the  exercise,  in 
the  hope  of  attaining  a  uniform  system;  and  it  is 
important  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  mere 
size  in  administration  is  not  a  necessary  criterion  of 
efficiency.  There  are  some  large  bodies  administer- 
ing large  areas  who  are  not  any  too  efficient  in  the 
performance  of  their  public  duties,  and  there  are  some 
quite  small  bodies  composed  of  keen  men  and  keen 
women  who  are  as  efficient  as  my  right  honourable 
friend  could  possibly  desire.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
pretend  for  a  moment  that  we  shall  attempt  to 
reshuffle  the  whole  business  of  educational  authorities 
in  this  country.  But  what  I  think  we  might  do  is 
this,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  disposed  to  agree  that  it 
is  not  impossible — we  might  bring  about,  and  we  might 
even,  I  hope,  venture  to  compel,  with  such  powers  of 
compulsion  as  my  right  hon.  friend  possesses,  joint 
action  for  the  purposes  of  education  between  the 
different  authorities,  working  in  close  neighbourhood, 
or  even  in  concert,  with  each  other. 


Need  for  Co-ordination 

Why  should  it  not  be  possible,  through  the  joint 
action  of  these  different  authorities,  to  bring  about 
the  formation  of  complete  educational  schemes 
covering  the  whole  area  of  education  from  the 
elementary  to  the  higher  types  of  education — • 
schemes  which  need  not,  of  course,  and  would  not 
be  necessarily  identical  in  different  districts,  but 
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which  would  vary  with  the  needs  and  the  desires  of 
the  various  areas  concerned  ? 


Secondary  Education 

It  is  now  very  nearly  forty  years  ago  since 
Matthew  Arnold  wrote  an  article,  familiar,  I  dare  say, 
to  many  here,  on  the  One  Thing  Needful — that  was 
to  say,  the  importance  of  secondary  education  to 
the  social  grade  next  to  that  of  the  great  public 
schools  in  this  country  :  and  when  he  wrote  that, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  he  complained  that  fifteen 
years  before  that  again  he  had  raised  the  subject 
and  appealed  to  the  common-sense  of  the  country 
to  do  something  effectual,  and  that  he  had  seen 
Governments  change,  and  he  had  seen  a  programme 
of  the  aims  and  objects — twenty-two  in  number — 
which  the  Liberal  Party  entertained  at  that  time, 
and  among  those  the  institution  of  a  national  system 
of  secondary  education  was  unhappily  not  included. 
That  seems  a  long  time  ago. 

I  can  remember,  as  I  am  advancing  down  the 
vale  of  years,  the  appearance  of  that  article  in  a 
review  at  the  time,  and  it  would  be  quite  untrue,  of 
course,  to  say  that  nothing  has  been  done  ;  it  would 
be  untrue  to  say  anything  but  that  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  since  Matthew  Arnold  wrote,  but  it 
is  still  true  that  we  have  not  got  a  national  system 
of  education.  And  Matthew  Arnold  at  that  time 
compared,  to  our  great  disadvantage,  the  per- 
fection of  the  French  system  of  secondary  schools, 
large  in  number,  mainly  free,  and  admirably  taught, 
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with  our  somewhat  vague  and  incoherent  system 
here. 

Secondary  Schools  to  be  Registered 

Well,  in  approaching  this  side  of  the  subject, 
one  thing  which  we  feel,  and  which  I  strongly  feel 
myself,  is  that  we  must  know  what  our  secondary 
schools  are.  At  this  moment  nobody,  not  even  the 
pundits  who  surround  my  friend  on  the  left,  know 
in  what  the  secondary  education  of  this  country 
really  consists  ;  what  the  precise  number  of  the 
secondary  schools  is,  still  more  what  is  the  calibre 
of  the  teaching  in  a  large  proportion  of  them 
throughout  the  country.  The  remedy  consists  in 
some  system  of  registration  of  all  secondary  schools, 
and  I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  our  national  defect 
— or  merit — whichever  you  like  to  call  it — of  dislike 
of  interference  in  our  private  affairs  need  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  which 
my  friend  here  has,  I  venture  to  think,  an  absolute 
right  to  expect. 

A  great  many  secondary  schools  in  receipt  of 
public  money  would,  as  I  believe,  including  some  of 
the  most  famous  in  the  country,  be  thoroughly 
pleased  to  be  inspected  from  time  to  time  by  a 
public  authority.  It  does  not  in  the  least  follow 
that  an  inspection  of  that  kind  involves  any  measure 
of  public  control  over  their  operations  or  their 
management.  It  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
setting  up  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  a  tre- 
mendously high  standard  of  secondary  education 
to  which  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  schools  will 
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desire  or  be  expected  to  conform.  But  I  confess 
that  I  do  suspect  that  there  are  secondary  schools 
regarded  as  of  a  thoroughly  "  genteel  "  character 
at  which  the  type  of  education  given,  and  at  which 
the  standard  of  teaching  is  not  such  as  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Pease  ;  and  if  that  is  so,  without  inflicting  any 
injury  upon  anybody,  or  inflicting  any  sort  of  fine, 
direct  or  indirect,  upon  the  promoters  of  those 
schools,  it  is  surely  not  unfair  that  they  should  be 
asked  to  set  their  houses  in  order. 

What  we  want  in  this  respect,  I  think,  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in 
relation  to  education.  We  want  to  provide  that 
just  as  a  man  must  not  sell  brown  sugar  which  is 
founded  on  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  and  he  must 
not  sell  quinine  which  reposes  only  on  the  slippery 
basis  of  orange-peel,  just  so  he  must  not  provide 
mental  nutriment  for  the  youthful  citizens  or  future 
citizens  of  this  country  which  is  unwholesome,  or 
otherwise  than  substantial,  although  it  may  be  of 
the  plainest  possible  variety. 

The  Cost  of  it  All 

There  is  only  one  other  topic  on  which  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  a  word — from  some  points  of  view, 
it  would  probably  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
of  any — and  that  is,  the  question  of  money,  because 
it  is  evident  that  the  formation  of  a  system  of  this 
kind  cannot  merely  be  done  by  transferring  figures 
from  one  column  to  another  in  a  ledger,  or  by  any 
means  except  the  actual  provision  of  funds.  Now, 
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everybody  knows  that  the  cost  of  our  national 
education  has  gone  on  increasing  and  increasing — 
it  goes  on  steadily  year  by  year.  Every  year  when 
the  Government  has  to  consider  the  national  finances, 
my  right  hon.  friend,  or  one  of  his  predecessors,  has 
come  before  us  with  a  hideous  figure,  which  repre- 
sents what  he  quite  accurately  describes  as  "  auto- 
matic increase/' 

And  the  cost  does  go  on  increasing  greatly  ;  and 
one  point  in  relation  to  it  which  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind,  because  it  throws  light  on  the  attitude  of  the 
public  towards  the  whole  subject,  is  that  the  pro- 
portion paid  out  of  rates  as  against  the  proportion 
paid  out  of  national  funds  has  gone  on,  and  is  going 
on  increasing,  not  merely  absolutely  but  relatively 
to  the  whole  amount  which  we  spend  on  education. 
The  salaries  of  teachers — and  I  am  sure  we  are  none 
of  us  going  to  complain  of  that — go  on  costing  more 
and  more.    I  think  it  is  not  impossible  that  when  the 
question  comes  to  be  fully  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  have  to  cost  rather  more  still.    The  cost 
of  medical  attendance,  the  comparatively  new  one, 
as  we  know,  adds  a  large  item  to  the  debit  side  of  the 
balance-sheet.     Well,  I  am  certainly  not  going  to 
hold  out  on  behalf  of  the  Government  any  roseate 
hopes  of  large  reductions  even  in  expenditure  from 
the  rates  ;   but  I  do  believe  that  much  can  be  done 
by  way  of  simplification,  and  by  better  arrangement 
even  of  the  money  which  we  have  at  present,  which 
will  act  as  a  distinct  and  definite  relief  in  a  great 
number  of  cases.     But  still,  quite  beyond  that,  it  is 
evident   that   we   cannot    co-ordinate   our   system 
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without  incurring  a  heavy  cost,  and  the  question 
which  the  Government  will  have  to  put  to  the 
country  is,  Is  it  prepared  when  it  has  seen  our  pro- 
posals— is  it  prepared  to  say  that  the  benefits 
which  those  proposals  offer  justify  a  further  ex- 
penditure, which  cannot  be  small,  upon  national 
education  ? 


A  Matter  for  the  Country  to  Decide 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  country  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
People  talk  about  Government  money,  and  money 
which  the  Government  supplies.  Government  has 
no  money.  So  far  as  Government  has  got  any 
income  of  its  own,  it  consists,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  entirely  of  the  comparatively  small  items 
which  are  described  under  the  head  of  "  Miscel- 
laneous "  in  the  account  of  National  Expenditure — 
namely,  the  interest  on  our  holding  in  the  Suez 
Canal  shares,  the  profits  which  we  make  from  silver 
coinage,  and  a  few  other  items  of  that  account  which 
would  not  go  far,  I  will  not  say  in  paying  for  educa- 
tion, but  for  any  serious  item  of  national  expendi- 
ture. No,  Government  has  no  money.  You,  seated 
at  these  tables,  and  all  our  friends  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  have  to  put  their 
hands  into  their  pockets  and  say  that  they  are 
prepared,  or  desire,  to  spend  such-and-such  extra 
amounts  upon  great  national  objects  such  as 
education. 

We  have  had  to  spend,  as  we  all  know,  a  great 
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deal  of  money  on  defence  ;  the  defence  services 
have  absorbed  large  sums  of  money ;  larger  sums 
still — I  am  sure  we  grudge  neither — have  been  spent 
on  the  great  measures  of  social  reform  with  which 
you  are  well  acquainted.  We  always  have  to 
remember  that  so  far  as  the  rates  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  more  money  to  be  got  for  educational 
purposes.  An  Englishman  pays  his  taxes  in  sorrow, 
but  he  pays  his  rates  in  anger,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  my  right  hon.  friend  will  bear  me  out  when  I 
say  that  any  attempt  to  apply  to  local  authorities 
for  increased  large  expenditure,  or  any  expenditure, 
indeed,  of  any  kind,  upon  education  would  be 
altogether  futile. 


Will  the  Nation  Respond? 

Now,  is  the  country  in  favour  of  expenditure 
on  education,  or  is  it  not  ?  As  I  say,  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  involving  large  ex- 
penditure, is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  country. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  now  of  the  autocracy  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  of  the  slight  control  which  private 
Members  of  Parliament  have  over  either  their  time 
or  their  money ;  in  small  matters  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  Executive  may  be  more  directly  powerful 
than  it  was,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
large  expenditure  of  this  kind  we  simply  have  to  go 
to  the  country  and  ask  if  they  will  support  us  in 
the  undertaking. 

Of  the  three  nations  \vho  inhabit  this  island  of 
Great  Britain — I  say  nothing  about  Ireland  for 
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the  moment — two,  as  we  know,  are  both  in  fact  and 
by  repute  urgently  anxious  for  their  national  educa- 
tion. The  history  of  Scotland,  and  the  history  of 
Wales — both  those — the  history  of  either  may  fill 
any  Scotsman,  or  any  Welshman,  with  pride.  Well, 
how  about  John  Bull  ?  If  we  regard  John  Bull  as 
he  appears  in  caricature,  the  prospect  is  not  a  very 
hopeful  one ;  his  top-boots,  his  broad-brimmed  hat, 
the  seals  at  his  fob,  and  the  marked  convexity  of 
his  anterior  outline,  all  those  point  to  the.  opinion 
that  if  in  his  establishment  anything  is  consumed  at 
midnight  it  is  not  the  oil  which  lights  the  labours  of 
the  pallid  scholar. 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  I  confess  I  do  not  anticipate  with  despair 
that  when  England  comes  to  be  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  a  national  system  of  education,  England 
will  refuse  to  pay  for  it. 

LORD  HALDANE  :— We  are  here  at  what  I  believe 
is  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  very  great 
movement  for  social  reform.  My  noble  friend 
beside  whom  I  have  been  sitting  has  made  to  you 
a  very  remarkable  speech — remarkable  for  this, 
that  he  has  told  you  more  than  any  of  us  have  yet 
told  you  in  the  speeches  we  have  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, of  what  the  outlines  of  the  Government  plan 
arc  likely  to  be. 


What  the  National  Scheme  Involves 

These  outlines  are  not  fixed  and  rigid — we  are 

dealing  with  far  too  comprehensive  a  problem  lor 
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that,  one  which  branches  out  wherever  you  touch  it ; 
but  he  has  told  you  enough  to  show  that  first  form 
which  these  proposals  must  assume.  And  he  has 
said  to  you  this,  and  it  is  right  that  we  should  say  it 
from  the  very  commencement,  that  to  carry  out  these 
great  advances — and  they  are  very  great  advances, 
if  they  are  accomplished — will  involve  large  ex- 
penditure and  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  nation. 
It  is  right  that  we  should  realize  that  from  the 
beginning — and  to-night  my  task  will  be,  first  of  all, 
to  tell  you  how  I  believe  that  sacrifice  is  within  your 
power,  if  you  choose  to  make  it,  for  I  agree  with  him 
that  this  is  a  question  for  the  nation — the  Govern- 
ment is  willing  ;  it  has  put  its  hand  to  this  plough, 
but  the  driving  power  must  come  from  the 
nation. 

And  the  second  is  that,  if  it  be  possible,  it  is 
something  that  you  have  got  to  do  if  you  would 
be  true  to  your  trust,  and  enable  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us  to  keep  this  country  in  the  proud 
position  which  it  occupies  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
world. 


The  Resources  of  the  Country 

Now  the  first  question  is  whether  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  incur  the  considerable  expenditure  which 
will  be  required  for  a  new  step  forward.  Let 
me  recall  to  your  mind  the  state  of  things  half 
a  century  ago,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  governed  the 
country  on  something  like  70  millions  of  money, 
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and  compare  to-day  when  we  govern  it  needing 
something  like  190  millions.  In  those  days  the 
national  income,  according  to  the  best  calculations, 
was  some  850  millions,  of  which  70  millions  was  taken 
for  government.  To-day  the  national  income  is, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  somewhere  well  over  2000 
millions,  and  our  prosperity  shows  no  signs  of  abating, 
and  my  only  concern  is  how  to  maintain  the  growth 
which  has  gone  on  in  that  marvellous  fashion  during 
these  fifty  years. 

The  percentage,  I  need  not  say  to  you,  is  very 
much  the  same  to-day — the  percentage  of  expendi- 
ture on  Government  to  national  income — as  it  was 
in  those  days.  We  can  maintain  that  percentage 
if  we  are  so  minded  ;  and  let  me  say  to  you  at  once 
that  I  do  not  think  we  have  much  choice.  There 
are  people  who  talk  of  extravagance  in  Government. 
I  have  no  doubt  there  is  extravagance  in  Govern- 
ment, but  the  extravagance  is  nothing  but  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  growth  of  the  necessary  expenditure 
in  Government.  The  answer  is  that  all  the  other 
nations  in  the  world  have  raised  their  level,  have 
raised  their  standards,  not  merely  in  defence — of 
which  we  hear  so  much — but  in  other  things,  in 
matters  of  social  reform,  and,  perhaps  most  of  all, 
in  this  very  question  we  are  discussing  to-night,  of 
education.  Now,  that  is  no  light  matter. 


The  Strain  of  Competition 
I  am  an  old  War  Minister,  and  I  have  great  re- 
spect for,  and  some  apprehension  of  the  progress  which 
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the  French  and  Germans  are  making  in  aerial 
science,  which  is  a  very  formidable  thing  in  war  ; 
but  I  have  far  less  apprehension  of  that  than  I 
have  of  the  progress  which  they  have  been  making 
on  educational  sides.  Now,  I  want  to  bring  that 
home  to  you  in  a  concrete  fashion  in  what  I  have 
to  say.  It  is  not  that  we  are  not  making  progress, 
but  that  the  new  organization  of  society  and  of 
finance  and  of  industry  is  pressing  upon  us  a 
competition  with  other  nations  such  as  we  never 
had  to  face  before. 

In  old  days,  when  the  British  capitalist  was 
richer  than  any  capitalist  in  the  world,  he  was  a  very 
different  person  from  the  capitalist  of  to-day.  He 
was  a  respectable  gentleman,  with  a  white  waistcoat 
and  an  anterior  curve,  such  as  my  noble  friend  has 
described  as  characteristic  of  our  race,  and  with  his 
£100,000,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  with  his  £200,000, 
in  his  pocket,  he  commanded  industries.  There  was 
something  to  be  said  for  the  picture  Karl  Marx  drew 
in  those  days  of  the  capitalist  and  the  wage-earner 
to  whom  the  capitalist  could  dictate  terms.  All 
that  is  altered.  The  joint -stock  companies  made  an 
end  of  the  old  capitalist.  To-day  any  one  can  get 
as  much  capital  as  he  likes  if  only  he  has  got  it  in 
him  to  inspire  confidence ;  and  he  inspires  confidence 
if  he  is  a  great  organizer,  and  if,  as  part  of  his 
organization,  he  can  bring  to  bear  the  scientific 
capacity  which  produces  wealth  far  more  than 
mechanical  power  or  unskilled  labour,  on  his  own 
part,  and,  above  all,  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he 
employs  ;  and  unless  he  has  a  great  field  from  which 
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to  draw  his  fellow-workers  he  cannot  produce  that 
wealth,  and  he  must  have  educated  men  and  skilled 
men,  with  their  brains,  even  more  than  with  their 
hands — though  with  their  hands  too — but  it  is 
essential  that  they  must  have  brains. 


Brains  as  Capital 

Well,  what  is  the  result  of  that  ?  You  have  the 
great  organizer  getting  together  his  highly  skilled 
and  technically  trained  people,  and  he  commands 
the  capital  of  the  world  because  he  has  only  to 
inspire  capital  with  confidence  and  he  can  get  as 
much  as  he  wants,  provided  he  holds  out  an  assur- 
ance of  a  satisfactory  rate  of  interest ;  and  such  is 
the  competition  to-day  of  capital  for  investment, 
that  he  can  get  as  much  as  he  wants  at  a  compara- 
tively low  rate.  The  real  secret  of  success  lies  not 
with  the  owners  of  capital,  who  are  at  his  mercy, 
nor  with  the  unskilled  worker,  who  has  to  take,  so 
long  as  he  remains  unskilled,  what  he  can  get  over 
the  margin  of  subsistence,  but  with  that  large  and 
increasing  band  of  highly  capable  people  who 
are  more  and  more  monopolizing  the  profits  of 
industry. 

But  if  we  are  to  compete  and  get  anything  like 
an  even  distribution  of  those  profits,  then  knowledge 
and  skill  and  science  must  be  far  more  diffused  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time ;  and  what  concerns 
me  is  that  foreign  nations  are  making  this  very 
advance  in  a  way  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  formid- 
able menace  to  us. 
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Science  and  Steel  at  Sheffield 

Oh,  we  are  not  standing  still.  I  went,  not  very 
long  ago,  to  Sheffield,  where,  as  you  know,  there  is  a 
new  teaching  university  on  a  basis  which,  I  think 
very  wisely,  has  been  so  fashioned  that  it  may 
provide  for  general  learning,  because  without  general 
learning  you  can  get  no  fine  technical  education, 
and  also  for  the  special  industries  of  the  City  of 
Sheffield.  I  went  first  in  the  motor-car  of  one 
of  the  great  steel  manufacturers  to  the  metal- 
lurgical laboratory  of  the  university,  and  there  I 
saw,  under  the  guidance  of  professors  of  the  very 
highest  eminence,  the  students  working  at  the 
science  of  the  steel  industry.  There  they  were, 
slim,  lithe  figures,  a  lot  of  them,  and  four  or  five 
older,  portly  and  capable-looking  people  who  looked 
very  little  professorial,  but  who,  like  them,  had 
leather  aprons  on,  and  were  only  distinguishable  by 
their  age  and  size.  They  were  foremen  instructing 
them  practically. 

Then  my  host  took  me  in  his  motor  car  down  to 
one  of  the  great  steel  works,  and  he  said,  "  Now  you 
will  see  a  great  change  " — he  told  me  this  as  we  went 
down.  He  said,  "  Fifteen  years  ago  Sheffield  was 
threatened  ;  we  were  falling  behind  the  Continent 
in  the  quality  of  the  steel  we  were  producing,  but 
science  has  now  made  up  for  all  that,  and  you  will 
see  how  we  are  making  use  of  the  university  "  ;  and 
when  we  got  there  I  found  much  the  same  scene, 
with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  instead  of  four 
or  five  of  the  portly  foremen,  there  were  skilled  men, 
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trained  in  the  works,  who  were  instructing  the 
students  how  to  make  steel.  There  they  were,  a 
vast  assemblage  of  these  capable  workmen  in  their 
leather  aprons,  and  about  a  dozen  slim,  slight  figures 
rather  older  than  the  men  I  had  seen,  also  with 
leather  aprons,  but  with  the  stamp  of  knowledge  and 
science  written  on  their  faces,  and  they  were  in- 
structing their  former  instructors.  Science  had 
been  brought  to  bear,  and  my  host  said  to  me  : 
r'  They  cannot  touch  Sheffield  in  quality  of  steel 
to-day,  and  that  is  the  work  of  science." 


Progress  in  the  Shipyards 

I  remember  not  very  long  after  that,  going  to  the 
Armstrong  College  at  Newcastle,  which  is  incor- 
porated in  the  reformed  University  of  Durham,  and 
there  I  found  the  same  kind  of  work,  only  that  the 
industry  was  the  highly  technical  and  scientific  one 
of  the  construction  of  ships.  The  shipbuilders  of 
the  Tyne  contributed,  and  there  were  professors  of 
naval  construction,  and  the  students  were  being 
trained  in  the  science  of  that  very  difficult  art. 
Newcastle  and  the  shipyards  of  the  Tyne  were  being 
permeated  with  modern  science.  Well,  that  has 
happened,  and  the  only  unfortunate  thing  is  that 
it  has  happened  still  more  elsewhere.  It  is  happen- 
ing in  the  United  States  on  a  great  scale  ;  it  is 
happening  in  Germany  on  a  great  scale,  and  it 
is  happening  in  France.  But  there  are  those  in 
this  country  who  are  alive  to  these  things.  I 
have  given  you  two  industries,  steel-making  and 
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shipbuilding,  which  have  little  place  in  the  metropolis  ; 
but  tiiere  are  many  other  industries  on  the  same 
footing,  and  above  all  there  is  that  great  field  where 
technical  education  can  do  so  much  to  the  fitting 
of  the  workmen  for  the  higher  departments  of  work, 
which  on  the  face  of  it  is  largely  manual,  but  which  is 
different  in  quality  according  as  knowledge  incites 
the  work  of  him  who  labours  with  his  hands. 


What  is  Being  Done  in  London 

I  know  few  things  more  encouraging  than  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  for  the  better,  since 
the  London  County  Council  came  into  existence, 
in  the  department  of  Education.  First  of  all  there 
came  into  existence  the  Technical  Education  Board 
• — the  T.E.B.  it  used  to  be  called — which,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  man  who  did  magnificent  work, 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  made  a  great  step  forward 
in  higher  education  in  London.  Then  came  the 
Act  of  1902,  and  by  1904  the  London  County 
Council,  with  its  new  powers  as  the  education 
authority,  had  got  a  start.  Some  of  you  do  not 
read  Blue  Books,  but  there  is  an  Orange  Book  which 
I  read  with  very  great  pleasure  whenever  I  see  it, 
and  that  is  the  Education  Report  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

Well,  what  does  that  Report  do  ?  It  points  out 
the  startling  advances  that  are  being  made  on  the 
Continent  in  the  training  of  workmen,  and  the 
formidable  character — I  am  talking  of  the  Report 
issued  last  December — of  the  competition  to  which 
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we  are  now  exposed  ;  and  it  speaks  as  to  the  advances 
that  have  been  made,  and  the  advances  that  will 
have  to  be  made,  and  there  is  this  sentence,  which 
I  think  is  a  perfectly  true  one.  It  occurs  early  in 
the  Report :  "  Public  concern  as  to  industrial 
competition  may  without  hesitation  be  regarded  as 
the  source  from  which  the  technical  education 
movement  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  derived  its  main  strength/'  In  a  special 
Report,  the  London  County  Council  go  on  to  point 
out  what  is  being  done  in  Germany,  and  I  want 
to  say  a  word  to  you,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
dull,  about  the  specific  thing  which  is  being  done  in 
Germany,  and  which  fills  me  with  more  apprehen- 
sion than  the  account  of  the  German  Zeppelins,  or 
German  Parsevals,  or  French  Bayards. 


An  Edinburgh  Report 

I  am  going  to  quote,  not  this  time  from  the  Report 
of  the  London  County  Council,  because  you  might 
think  that  is  all  one  source,  but  I  will  take  the  Re- 
port of  the  Organizer  of  the  Continuation  Schools 
in  my  native  city  of  Edinburgh.  As  you  know, 
or  as  probably  some  of  you  do  not  know,  in  1908 
we  pushed  through — no  one  took  any  interest  in 
it,  and  therefore  we  got  it  through — an  Education 
Act  for  Scotland,  under  which,  late  at  night,  and 
fortunately  when  the  public  were  not  observing,  we 
managed  to  give  powers  to  local  educational 
authorities  in  Scotland — the  School  Boards  as  they 
are  still  —  to  enforce  compulsory  attendance  at 
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continuation  classes  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen. 
Well,  that  process  is  being  very  gradually  and  very 
tentatively  put  into  operation  ;  and  the  Edinburgh 
School  Board,  in  order  to  know  where  it  was,  sent 
over  their  organizer  to  Germany,  and  above  all 
instructed  him  to  see  what  was  being  done  by  a 
very  remarkable  man,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  a 
great  deal  in  the  history  of  education  hereafter, 
namely,  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  of  Munich. 

I  want  to  read  you  one  or  two  sentences  out  of 
what  the  Education  Commissioner  reported — and 
when  I  tell  you  that  what  has  been  done  in  Munich 
is  being  done  in  Berlin,  in  Hamburg,  in  Leipzig, 
and  elsewhere  in  Germany,  you  will  see  what  a 
formidable  condition  of  things  we  have  to  face. 
They  found  that  the  old  notion  of  technical  educa- 
tion was  not  nearly  enough  to  produce  the  formidable 
type  of  workman  which  they  wished  to  produce,  so 
the  Government  set  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  to  work, 
and  he  re-fashioned — I  am  talking  of  Munich  now — 
the  continuation  schools. 


Munich  as  a  Model 

"  The  course  of  instruction/'  says  this  Report, 
"  was  made  to  bear  on  the  occupations  of  the 
pupils,  who  were  qualified  according  to  their  trades ; 
but  that  had  to  be  very  much  developed  ;  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner,  therefore,  felt  it  necessary  to  effect 
further  changes.  He  made  practical  instruction 
the  chief  work  of  the  school,  believing  that  if  he 
secured  the  good  will  and  interest  of  the  pupils 
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thereby,  more  thorough  progress  would  be  made 
in  the  theoretical  subjects  of  drawing,  arithmetic, 
and  so  on  (dull  subjects  if  you  force  them  on  un- 
willing people,  but  with  a  very  different  aspect  if  it 
means  not  only  developing  their  minds,  but  gaining 
them  positions).  In  order  to  link  up  the  primary 
school  with  the  continuation  school,  manual  in- 
struction was  introduced  at  the  same  time  into  the 
highest  classes  of  the  former." 

Note  that  very  significant  thing.  In  the  highest 
classes  of  the  primary  schools  manual  instruction 
is  made  the  means  of  giving  higher  education,  and 
it  is  being  done  in  this  country,  in  Manchester  and 
elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  being  done  in  Munich  in  a  very 
extraordinary  way. 

"  The  active  sympathy  of  employers  and  trade 
associations  was  secured  without  great  difficulty, 
because  they  found  that  their  apprentices  were 
more  keen  and  more  thorough  at  their  work  as  the 
result  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  school  work- 
shop." 

The  Continuation  Schools  were  made  to  deal 
with  these  cases,  and  the  Continuation  School  has 
to  deal  with  every  boy  or  girl  who  is  not  being 
educated  in  the  ordinary  schools  up  to  their  eighteenth 
year.  "  The  State  must  see,"  says  the  Report,  "  that 
its  citizens  are  fit  to  use  properly  their  right  to  take 
part  in  the  government  of  their  country."  It  is  a 
very  thorough  programme. 

"  The  continuation  school  must  engage  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  by  giving  instruction  relating 
to  their  trades.  Theoretical,  moral,  and  civic 
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instruction  will  in  that  case  be  made  more  effective. 
The  continuation  school  must  possess  workshops 
and  laboratories  for  practical  work  as  the  centre  of 
its  entire  organization." 

I  am  not  talking  of  what  is  in  the  air,  but  what 
is  actually  going  on  across  the  water.  "  The  modern 
conditions  of  employment  of  boys  and  girls  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen  years  are  very  defective." 
If  that  is  true  of  Germany,  how  much  more  true  is 
it  of  ourselves  ? 

"  In  many  workshops  the  chance  of  obtaining 
an  all-round  training  is  small  indeed.  Apprentice- 
ship is  one-sided.  Thousands  do  not  even  have  this 
one-sided  apprenticeship,  being  treated  as  instru- 
ments of  cheap  labour.  The  delight  that  comes  from 
thoroughness  of  work,  and  the  moral  effect  of  good 
work  on  character,  can  be  learnt  by  these  boys  and 
girls  in  the  continuation  school,  if  facilities  for 
practical  work  are  provided.  The  continuation 
school  must  regard  technical  and  trade  education 
as  means  for  mental  and  moral  training."  (I  call 
that  a  golden  sentence.) 

"  The  aim  and  end  of  all  the  instruction  given 
in  the  continuation  school  must  be  to  secure  not 
merely  the  efficient  workman,  but  also  the  good 
citizen  who  understands  and  is  prepared  to  discharge 
his  duties  to  the  community  and  to  the  State." 

How  the  German  Slope  is  Arranged 

Then  it  goes  on  to  explain  how  under  the  German 
system  pupils  who  are  going  in  for  the  professions 
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or  Civil  Service  leave  the  primary  school  to  go  to 
the  secondary  school,  and  there  remain  a  long  time  ; 
but  all  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  enrolled  in  one  of 
these  secondary  schools  have  to  attend  a  continua- 
tion school — the  boys  during  their  apprenticeship, 
but  not  beyond  eighteen  years  ;  and  the  girls  for 
three  hours  a  week  for  three  years.  It  is  said  that  the 
pupils  go  willingly  to  these  schools,  and  take  great 
interest  in  the  work.  Then  it  explains  how  the 
pupils  are  accommodated  : — 

"  The  boys  wiio  are  apprenticed  to  a  trade  are 
organized  in  fifty-two  trade  schools  or  courses, 
which,  along  with  the  advanced  sections  for  journey- 
men and  masters,  are  housed  in  seven  specially 
equipped  school  buildings  throughout  the  town. 
One  of  these  contains  the  commercial  apprentices  ; 
a  second  the  different  branches  of  painters  and 
decorators  ;  a  third  the  various  building  trades  ; 
a  fourth  the  printing  trades,  fine  mechanics,  and 
artistic  smiths  ;  a  fifth  the  different  kinds  of  wood 
workers.  The  classes  for  butchers  are  connected 
with  the  slaughterhouse,  and  the  classes  for  gardeners 
are  accommodated  in  a  building  which  has  its  own 
grounds.  Six  of  the  fifty-two  courses  are  still  carried 
on  in  elementary  school  buildings." 

Our  neighbours  are  nothing  if  not  compre- 
hensive. I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  the 
details  of  all  this,  however  ;  I  will  only  say  this, 
that  with  regard  to  the  teachers,  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner  says  : — 

"  The  teachers  are  recruited  from  all  kinds  of 
professions  and  vocations.  Teachers  co-operate  with 
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master  workmen,  journeymen,  artisans,  and  agri- 
culturists, and  they  exert  an  excellent  influence  upon 
each  other.  In  reply  to  the  question,  '  Whether  do 
you  prefer  to  convert  a  tradesman  into  a  teacher,  or 
a  teacher  into  a  tradesman  ?  '  Dr.  Kerschensteiner 
declared  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  the  former 
course." 


An  Education  Vote  in  France 

I  have  told  you  enough  to  show  you  what  is 
going  on,  and  what  we  have  got  to  watch.  But  it 
is  not  only  Germany,  although  that  is  very  for- 
midable, that  we  have  got  to  see  to.  France  has 
got  a  very  formidable  military  budget  to  face,  and 
yet  only  the  other  day  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
voted  £2,400,000  for  education,  and  also,  in  addition 
to  that,  a  sum  for  salaries  of  the  teachers,  because 
they  took  the  view  that  unless  the  teachers  were 
made  efficient  you  would  not  have  the  leverage 
necessary  to  raise  that  class  of  young  Frenchmen 
and  Frenchwomen  to  the  level  that  they  must  reach 
if  they  were  to  hold  their  own. 


Enterprise  in  New  South  Wales 

Now  I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  not  only  outside 
the  Empire  that  these  things  are  being  done. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
New  South  Wales  which  received  the  Royal  Assent 
on  December  3rd  last,  and  a  very  remarkable 
Act  it  is,  because  it  provides  for  giving  access 
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to  university  education  for  the  young  men  and 
young  women  of  New  South  Wales.  It  provides 
a  scholarship  for  every  one  in  five  hundred  of  those 
who  are  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty, 
to  be  obtained,  of  course,  by  competition,  and  by 
a  very  good  form  of  competition,  based  on  record 
in  the  secondary  schools — not  a  mere  cram-working 
examination — by  which  the  picked  boys  and  girls 
may  have  a  chance  of  going  to  the  University  of 
Sydney,  and  be  freed  from  the  charges  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  enabled  to  pursue  their  own  course  of 
education. 

It  also  provides  for  an  automatic  increase  to 
the  State  subsidy  based  on  the  scale  of  one  in  five 
hundred  of  the  population  of  New  South  Wales 
between  seventeen  and  twenty.  I  call  that  a  very 
remarkable  example  set  to  the  Mother  Country  by 
New  South  Wales  ;  and  one  of  the  few  cases  I  know 
parallel  to  it  is  the  case  of  the  London  County 
Council  again,  which  has  done,  in  a  different  form, 
much  the  same  thing  in  the  way  of  giving  access  to 
university  training  on  the  part  of  promising  pupils 
who  come  through  the  secondary  schools. 

What  Lies  Before  Us 

Well,  we  are  behind  as  a  Government,  but  one  or 
two  of  the  local  education  authorities  have  been 
setting  a  fine  example  to  the  Government,  and  we 
have  that  example  from  one  of  the  distant  Dominions 
which  is  to  me  full  of  inspiration,  as  I  cannot  believe 
we  will  permanently  in  the  Mother  Country  fall 
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behind  the  example  set  to  us  by  one  of  our  own 
Dominions.  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  these  formid- 
able things  which  are  confronting  us,  of  this  for- 
midable competition  which  is  going  to  be  far  more 
formidable  ahead.  I  have  spoken  to  you  mainly 
on  technical  education,  and  I  have  put  the  case 
up  till  now  upon  what  I  believe  to  be  the  vital 
necessity  to  us  of  making  sure  that  we  can  maintain 
the  national  level  amongst  other  nations. 

We  have  done  more  per  head  so  far  in  the  way 
of  production  of  wealth  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world,  but  in  these  days  of  science,  and  of  that 
new  organization  of  capital  through  the  joint  stock 
company  of  which  I  have  spoken,  of  the  competition 
of  men  of  all  nations,  the  international  competition 
for  the  first  place,  how  are  we  to  keep  this  position  ? 
By  science,  by  organization,  and  by  training  people 
in  science  and  organization  ?  Yes  ;  but  that  is 
not  enough.  In  order  to  get  the  material  out  of 
which  you  may  produce  your  big  men,  you  must 
not  confine  that  training  only  to  the  well-to-do, 
or  think  only  of  the  few — it  can  never  be  more  than 
a  few — who  can  reach  that  level.  You  have  got 
to  raise  the  general  educational  level  of  the  country. 
My  noble  friend  spoke  of  that,  and  I  agree  with 
him  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul. 

The  Need  of  a  Sound  Foundation 

It  is  the  greatest  fallacy  to  suppose  you  can  deal 
with  technical  or  scientific  education  apart  from 
that  broad  general  basis  which  applies  to,  and  is 
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necessary  for  the  entire  population.  Take  the 
position  of  to-day.  When  I  was  at  the  War  Office  I 
was  appalled  to  find  that  of  the  recruits  we  took 
something  like  13  per  cent,  could  not  read  or  write. 
Why  ?  They  were  taught  to  read  and  write  at  the 
elementary  schools,  but  the  moment  they  got  out 
of  those  schools  they  forgot  all  about  it ;  they  had 
no  interest  in  it.  There  were  no  continuation 
schools ;  there  was  no  encouragement  to  continue 
their  education  in  the  higher  phases  which  go 
beyond  elementary  education  ;  there  was  no  in- 
ducement to  go  on  to  secondary  education,  which, 
for  the  most,  was  not  obtainable.  The  result  was 
we  had  13  per  cent,  illiterate.  Surely  that  shows 
something  wrong  with  our  national  system  ? 

The  State  will  be  never  in  a  sound  position  until 
you  have  redressed  the  situation  of  to-day. 

There  is  hardly  a  point  that  is  not  touched  by 
this  education  question — the  land,  the  home — 
because,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  problem  of 
the  home  is  intimately  and  closely  connected  with 
this  question  of  education  ;  you  have  to  go  deep 
down,  you  have  to  touch  the  children  below  the 
school  age  as  well  as  the  children  who  can  go  to  the 
schools,  you  have  got  to  spread  your  education  and 
this  penetrating  influence,  down  right  to  that 
period  where  the  moulding  of  future  lives  is,  perhaps, 
most  effective  of  all.  There  is  no  part  of  the  ground 
which  should  not  be  covered.  Well,  I  need  not  say 
to  you  that  that  imports  nothing  short  of  a  national 
system  of  education  in  the  sense  of  a  system  which 
will  take  account  of  every  phase  of  the  question, 
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and  a  will  to  insist  on  the  right  of  the  State  to  see  that 
such  a  system  exists.  My  noble  friend  spoke  of  the 
analogies  to  this  in  food  and  drugs,  and  other 
things,  and  it  is  profoundly  true.  One  thing  we 
have  not  yet  considered  it  necessary  to  deal  strictly 
with  is  the  one  thing  most  necessary  of  all,  the 
fashioning  of  future  lives  on  which  the  interests  of 
this  country  have  to  rest. 


Our  Obligations  to  Posterity 

This  is  one  of  the  number  of  great  campaigns 
which  the  Liberal  Party  have  inaugurated.  Some 
have  been  successful.  We  have  helped  the  old  with 
Old- Age  Pensions  ;  we  have  helped  the  present 
generation  with  Insurance,  and  we  may  help  them 
yet  further  with  the  land.  We  have  now  to  concern 
ourselves  for  the  future,  lest  we  should  go  down  to 
posterity  branded  as  a  generation  who  did  not 
recognize  their  obligations,  who  did  not  see  the  signs 
of  the  times  or  read  them,  who  did  not  realize  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  great  position  of  this  country 
in  the  world  depends  on  how  it  educates  and  develops 
its  future  generations.  To  these  we  owe  a  great 
responsibility,  and  to  these  we  are  under  a  binding 
trust.  Our  burden  in  discharging  these  duties  may 
be  heavy,  but  it  is  not  heavier  than  burdens  which 
our  forefathers  bore  for  us  when  they  carried  us 
through  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns,  and 
bore  a  great  load,  and  bore  it  without  flinching, 
that  the  star  of  their  country  might  not  be  dimmed. 

And  to-day  the  peril  is  a  more  subtle  and  less 
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palpable  one,  but  it  is  not  less  great.  It  is  a  peril, 
and  I  say  it  solemnly,  with  which  we  are  face  to 
face.  Unless  we  rise  to  the  levels  which  we  see  in 
the  countries  around  us,  we  shall  fail ;  we  shall  not 
have  discharged  our  trust,  and  the  future  of  the 
country  must  be  a  dwindling  future.  Will  you  let 
that  be  ?  If  I  know  you,  you  will  say  that  you  will 
not  let  it  be.  It  is  a  question  of  arousing  the  nation. 
As  my  noble  friend  said,  unless  the  nation  is  at  our 
backs,  we  cannot  make  headway  ;  but  if  the  Eighty 
Club  will  take  its  part  in  this  great  missionary  cam- 
paign, if  you  will  constitute  yourselves  into  a  com- 
mittee, into  a  body  which  seeks  to  spread  the  light 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  darkness  which  still  exists, 
then  I  am  not  doubtful  about  the  future.  What  is 
wanted  is  knowledge  and  faith  ;  faith  is  required — 
the  faith  which  can  remove  those  mountains  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  which  block  up  the  highway 
of  progress. 

MR.  PEASE. — These  things  really  are  all  involved 
one  with  another — Education,  Social  Reform,  Insur- 
ance, Old- Age  Pensions,  they  all  touch  the  homes  and 
the  well-being  of  the  masses  of  our  people  ;  and  the 
one  thing  we  want  to-day,  as  a  Government,  is  the 
nation  behind  us  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  local  education  authorities  that  they  shall  have 
more  help  from  central  sources. 

A  Case  for  State-Aid—Not  Rate-Aid 

Every  day  of  my  life  I  am  bombarded  with  requisi- 
tions for  money  from  local  education  authorities. 
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I  know  it  is  a  strain  on  the  ratepayers  in  all  these 
local  authorities.  I  have  sat  upon  them  myself  for 
many  years,  and  I  can  see  the  question  from  their 
standpoint  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister ;  and  when  the  ratepayers  during 
the  last  eleven  years  have  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  to  the  extent  of  raising  their  contributions 
for  education  from  £2,000,000  to  £15,000,000,  whilst 
the  State  has  only  increased  it  from  £10,000,000  to 
£14,000,000,  I  say  the  ratepayers  have  a  right  to 
call  upon  the  country  to  pay  more  for  education 
than  the  State  has  paid  in  the  past. 

I  know  that  with  such  a  genius  as  we  have  at  the 
Treasury  at  the  present  time  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
if  only  you  members  of  the  Eighty  Club,  and  other 
Liberals  up  and  down  the  country,  rouse  yourselves 
to  appeal  to  the  country  to  support  the  Government 
in  raising  new  taxes  in  the  interests  of  education,  I 
know  that  the  prosperity  of  our  country  will  con- 
tinue, and  that  we  will  remain  in  the  proud  position 
of  which  we  boast  to-day. 
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[NOTE. — Details  even  of  an  important  character 
have  been  deliberately  excluded  from  this  Memorandum 
in  order  that  the  principle  advocated  of  a  new  basis  for 
State  Grants  (see  §  5)  may  not  be  obscured.} 

A  National  System  Needed 

i.  In  the  interests  of  National  efficiency  a  National 
System  of  Education  is  an  imperative  need. 

By  a  National  System  is  meant  an  organization 
which  should  provide,  for  each  of  the  districts  into 
which  the  country  at  large  may  be  divided,  a 
systematic  linkage  of  accessible  institutions  for 
education — schools  (elementary  and  secondary), 
technical  institutes,  colleges  (university  and  other). 
This  provision  will  not  be  effective  unless  the 
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institutions  are  (a)  sufficient  in  number  and  kind  ; 
(b)  linked  together  so  as  to  form  an  educational 
system  ;  (c)  accessible  to  all,  not  only  by  situation, 
but  also  by  means  of  scholarships  and  suitable 
fees. 


Defects  of  Present  Conditions 

2.  Beyond  a  fairly  good  supply  of  elementary 
schools  there  is  nothing  approaching  a  National 
system  in  England.  Secondary  schools  are  still  too 
few,  and  many  of  them  are  difficult  of  access,  whether 
on  account  of  their  situation  or  of  the  fees  that  are 
charged  ;  and  in  both  kinds  of  school  the  teaching 
staffs — the  most  important  element — are  too  often 
incompletely  qualified  and  poorly  paid.  In  certain 
populous  districts  (e.g.  London)  no  doubt  the  last 
ten  years  have  witnessed  vigorous  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  whole  field  of  education,  but  England  is 
far  from  possessing  such  a  general  provision  as 
exists  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  attention  of  local  and 
school  authorities  has,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a 
result  of  administrative  action  arising  out  of  the 
Education  Act  (1902),  been  devoted  to  externals, 
such  as  building  and  equipment,  rather  than  to  the 
personnel  of  the  teaching  staff.  Further,  teachers 
are  in  a  state  of  unrest — divided  in  aims,  and  dis- 
contented with  their  status  and  conditions  of  service  ; 
as  a  consequence,  teaching  staffs  are  being  recruited 
less  and  less  from  among  those  whose  character 
and  abilities  specially  fit  them  for  a  work  in  which 
fresh  and  vigorous  personality  is  indispensable.  In 
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secondary  schools  in  particular  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  hold  out  to  teachers  such 
inducements  as  will  compete  with  the  careers 
offered  by  business,  the  professions  and  the  public 
service. 


Objectives  in  Reform 

3.  It  is  possible,  however,  by  a  single  financial 
reform  and  that  of  a  simple  character  to  deal 
effectively  with  each  of  these  difficulties. 

It  is  demonstrable  that  by  a  simple  change  in 
the  basis  of  State  grants  the  State  would  be 
enabled 

(a)  to  relieve   local  authorities   of   an  increasing 

incubus  of  financial  responsibility  ; 

(b)  to    raLe    the    status    and    qualifications    of 

teachers  and  to  weld  them  into  a  pro- 
fession ;  and  in  consequence, 

(c)  to    equalize    throughout   England    the    con- 

ditions for  securing  the  efficiency  of  schools 
and  other  educational  institutions,  which 
is  the  recognized  object  and  justification 
of  State  grants. 


The  Finance  Problem ;   Relation  of  Rates 
to  Taxes 

4.  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  educa- 
tional finance  is  to  apportion  between  the  State  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  local  authority  on  the  other 
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either  the  whole  of  the  cost,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
must  be  met  from  public  sources. 

Hitherto  the  share  borne  by  rates  has  been 
continually  increasing,  while  that  borne  by  taxes 
has  remained  approximately  the  same.  Yet,  as  a 
general  rule,  for  any  rise  in  the  standard  of  require- 
ments the  central  authority  is  responsible  ;  and  it 
would  therefore  appear  reasonable  that  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  cost  should  be  met  by  corresponding 
grants  from  the  State. 

To  secure  a  better  apportionment  of  the  burden 
some  persons  would  favour  a  system  by  which  State 
grants  should  in  each  case  amount  to  one-half 
or  some  other  fixed  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of 
maintenance.  But  from  an  administrative  point 
of  view  such  a  system,  being  based  on  the  cost  of 
individual  institutions,  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  apply,  whilst  in  thinly  populated  and  poorly 
provided  areas  even  an  equal  apportionment  would 
leave  a  burden  too  great  for  those  local  authorities 
which  relegate  educational  interests  to  a  subor- 
dinate place  in  their  programmes  as  carried  into 
practice. 

Moreover,  as  regards  secondary  schools  and 
technical  institutes,  the  range  of  variation  in  cost 
is  so  wide  that  any  considerable  addition  to  the 
State  grant,  if  based  as  now  on  attendance  (see 
note  i),  would  merely  aggravate  the  present  dis- 
content of  school  authorities.  Also  in  many 
districts  difficulties  would  arise,  whether  by  reason 
of  the  sporadic  nature  and  varying  extent  of 
existing  endowments,  or  of  the  defective  supply 
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of   institutions    providing    education    higher    than 
elementary. 


Principle  of  Reform  Advocated 

5.  The  principle  hereby  advocated  is  the  single  one 
of  changing  the  unit  on  which  State  grants  are  based 
from  the  pupil  to  the  teaching  staff.  Grants  at  present 
are  made  in  respect  of  attendance  of  pupils.  The 
change  now  suggested  is  to  make  grants  depend  upon 
salaries  of  teachers* 


Paramount  Importance  of  Improving 
Teaching  Power 

6.  The  apportionment  of  burden  between  rates 
and  taxes  would  for  the  first  time  be  based  on  a 
principle  at  once  sound,  effective  and  permanent. 
The  change  suggested  would  place  the  cost  of 
teaching  upon  the  State  ;  it  would  leave  to  local , 
authorities  and  other  school  authorities  the  cost 
of  maintenance  (apart  from  salaries),  and  of  pro- 
viding buildings  and  equipment  as  needs  arise  ;  and 
it  would  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  school  efficiency 
throughout  the  country.  This  plan  would  have  the 
advantage  also  of  focussing  attention,  for  a  time  at 
least,  on  essentials.  It  seems  imperative  for  the 
sake  of  educational  progress  that  for  a  few  years  the 
efforts  for  betterment  should  be  concentrated  on  teaching 
power,  and  that  the  first  place  should  not  as  hitherto 
be  held  by  the  less  important  items  of  building  and 
equipment. 
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Cost  of  School  Education 

7.  It  appears  from  statistics  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Education  *  that  teachers'  salaries,  whether  in 
elementary  or  secondary  schools,  account  for  from 
70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  maintenance. 
It  is  this  item  of  expenditure  which  is  the  most 
burdensome  to  local  authorities,  not  only  because 
it  is  already  considerable,  and  must,  if  only  by  auto- 
matic increment  of  salaries,  increase  from  year  to  year, 
but  also  because  the  advantages  accruing  from  this 
heavy  and  increasing  expenditure,  unlike  expenditure 
on  buildings  and  equipment,  cannot  readily  be  evalu- 
ated, and  consequently  fail  in  most  cases  to  appeal 
either  to  electors  or  to  administrative  authorities. 

The  State  at  present  is  contributing  for  England 
and  Wales  for  the  general  purposes  of  Education  * 
about  £13,000,000  (elementary,  £11,750,000  ;  secon- 
dary, £750,000  ;  technological,  £500,000).  If  the 
State  were  to  make  its  contribution  equivalent  in 
amount  to  the  present  expenditure  upon  teachers' 
salaries  and  other  emoluments,  it  is  estimated  that 
in  the  first  instance  the  charge  on  public  funds  would 
amount  to  about  £19,000,000  (elementary,  £16,000,000; 
secondary,  £2,000,000  ;  technological,  £1,000,000). 

*  For  Elementary  Schools,  see  Statistics  of  Public  Education 
in  England  and  Wales,  1910-11-12  (Cd.  6551) ;  Part  II, 
Financial  Statistics,  Tables  134  and  146. 

For  Secondary  Schools,  see  Parliamentary  Paper  (Cd.  5951) 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  November,  1911 ;  and 
for  all  kinds  of  Grant-earning  Institutions,  House  of  Commons 
Return  (No.  115)  for  the  year  1911-12,  relating  to  Education  in 
England  and  Wales,  presented  May  6th,  1913.  Add  Cd.  7043 
(List  69),  Abstracts  of  Accounts  of  Secondary  Schools  on  the 
Grant  List  in  England,  1911-1912  ;  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  1913. 
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If  it  be  objected  that  an  increase  of  £6,000,000 
at  once,  with  a  prospect  of  a  further  rise  as  soon  as 
the  new  scales  come  into  force,  would  be  too  much 
to  ask  of  the  State,  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
principle  of  basing  grants  on  salaries  would  still  be 
asserted  if  the  State  were  to  make  grants  equivalent 
to  four-fifths  or  some  other  preponderating  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  salaries . 

Such  a  revised  system  of  grants  would  relieve 
local  authorities  of  a  burden  which  admittedly 
renders  their  work  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  is 
making  education  unpopular  with  the  electorate. 


Status  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers 

8.  At  present  in  elementary  education  there 
appears  to  be  an  increasing  shortage,  not  only  in  the 
number  of  qualified  teachers,  but  also  in  that  of 
teachers  of  any  kind.  Unless,  therefore,  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  posts  in  these  schools  can  be  substantially 
increased,  educational  progress  must  be  seriously 
retarded.  In  the  field  of  secondary  education, 
where  the  personnel  of  the  staff  is  of  vital  importance 
to  efficiency,  there  is  so  serious  a  lack  of  fully  qualified 
teachers  as  to  place  England  in  a  position  inferior 
to  that  of  some  other  countries  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
average  secondary  school. 

Thus  both  in  secondary  and  in  elementary 
education  a  new  departure  directly  authorized  by 
Parliament  is  imperative,  if  a  regular  supply  of 
efficient  teachers  is  to  be  made  available  throughout 
the  country.  Such  a  departure  would  not  only 
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stimulate  and  encourage  individual  teachers,  but  would 
associate  them  in  corporate  service  and  would  lay  the 
basis  of  an  united  and  efficient  professional  body. 

With  a  well-founded  expectation  of  reasonable 
emoluments,  fair  prospects  and  professional  status, 
a  larger  number  of  able  persons  would  qualify  them- 
selves to  become  teachers.  Such  persons  would  not 
become  Civil  servants,  inasmuch  as  school  authorities 

v  and  local  authorities  would  continue  to  appoint,  pay, 
and  dismiss  their  teachers.  A  more  uniform  status 
would,  however,  naturally  tend  to  the  mobility  and 
interchange  of  teachers  throughout  the  country  and 
would  diminish  among  them  such  inequalities  as 
now  arise  from  purely  local  conditions. 

An  important  corollary  to  the  new  departure  is 
that  the  State  would  thus  be  enabled  to  take  steps 

xyj!  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  qualifications  required 
1  from  teachers,  and  in  particular  from  those  in 
secondary  schools.  At  present  (except  in  the  case 
of  the  heads  of  certain  schools)  no  such  standard 
exists,  the  question  of  qualifications  being  left 
to  individual  governing  bodies.  In  this  respect, 
more  than  in  any  other,  England  is  behind  other 
countries,  where  a  high  standard  of  attainment  and 
of  ability  to  teach  is  secured  by  Government  require- 
ments as  to  qualifications  and  training,  and  is 
recognized  by  adequate  salary  scales. 


Equalization  of  School  Opportunities 

9.  A  system  of  schools  thus  staffed  would  bring 
about   to   an   increasing   extent   that   equalization   of 
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school  opportunities  which  must  be  a  main  object  of 
educational  organization  in  a  democratic  State. 

Such  a  system  would  require  that,  as  heretofore, 
the  Board  of  Education  should  inspect  all  grant- 
earning  schools,  while  local  authorities  should 
consider  the  educational  needs  of  their  areas,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Board  should  provide  or 
aid  necessary  schools  and  other  teaching  institutions. 
To  such  duties  and  responsibilities  the  scheme 
advocated  would  add,  so  far  as  the  Board  is  con- 
cerned, the  duty  of  establishing  some  classification 
of  schools,  and  of  determining  the  numbers  and 
qualifications  of  school  staffs  together  with  appro- 
priate salary  scales. 

In  this  connexion  it  will  be  obvious  that  an 
extension  of  powers,  so  as  to  require  inspection,  at 
the  cost  of  the  State,  of  all  kinds  of  schools  and 
teaching  institutions,  must  be  authorized  by  Parlia- 
ment. Such  schools  and  institutions,  if  declared 
efficient  within  certain  ranges  of  age  and  work  to 
be  specified  by  the  Board  of  Education,  would  be 
entitled  to  State  recognition  within  their  respective 
ranges.  Without  such  an  extended  survey  and 
recognition  no  truly  National  system  of  education 
can  come  into  existence. 


Conditions  essential  for  a  National  System 

10.  In  short,  if  a  National  system  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, fresh  interest  must  be  aroused  in  all  quarters. 
Schools  must  be  vitalized  ;  teachers  must  be  welded 
into  a  professional  body ;  local  authorities  and 
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school  authorities  must  be  stimulated  and  aided  ; 
while  the  State  itself  must  definitely  assume  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  that  schools  and  other  teaching 
institutions  are  efficient,  and  that  equal  educational 
opportunities  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  desire  to  learn. 

NOTES  ON  CERTAIN  IMPORTANT  POINTS 
Basis  of  Grant 

I.  A  change  in  the  basis  of  grant  is  by  no  means 
unprecedented.  Examples  of  three  such  changes 
have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  system  known 
as  Payment  by  Results,  which  was  adopted  in  1861, 
greatly  modified  in  1891,  and  abandoned  finally  in 
1898. 

The  present  method  of  basing  grant  on  attendance 
of  pupils,  though  undoubtedly  convenient  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  regular  attendance.  The 
increasing  attention  that  is  given  to  the  physical  well- 
being  of  children  has  gone  far  to  prove  the  unsoundness 
of  continuing  to  base  State  aid  entirely  upon  attendance  ; 
it  may  be  that  in  certain  areas  some  stimulus  of  this 
kind  is  still  necessary  to  ensure  a  reasonable  degree  of 
regularity,  and  for  this  purpose  a  satisfactory  standard 
of  attendance  should  be  made  an  essential  condition  of 
grant ;  power  should  also  be  reserved  to  reduce  the 
amount  granted  to  any  individual  school  in  case  the 
attendance  fell  below  the  required  standard. 

It  is,  of  course,  probable  that  the  application  to 
State  grants  of  a  new  principle  may,  until  the  necessary 
adjustments  are  effected,  cause  a  certain  amount  of 
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disturbance  in  individual  cases  ;  but  it  is  submitted  that 
the  proposed  method  would  work  out  more  equitably, 
and  certainly  more  effectively,  in  the  country  at  large 
than  the  present  method,  which  by  its  dependence  on 
number  of  pupils  treats  schools  in  towns  more  favourably 
than  those  in  thinly-populated  districts,  and  thus  helps 
to  encourage  the  general  drift  of  population  from  the 
country  into  towns.  Again,  by  changing  its  basis  of 
grants  in  the  manner  proposed  the  State  would  be 
enabled  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  a  small  school 
is  relatively '  more  expensive  to  work  than  a  large 
school. 

Example 

As  an  example,  in  secondary  education,  of  the 
finance  of  a  Local  Authority  providing  a  number  of 
small  schools  the  case  of  Cornwall  is  typical.  It  appears 
from  the  accounts  issued  by  this  Authority  that  the  county 
has  established  ten  Provided  secondary  schools,  which 
in  the  three  years  1910,  1911,  1912,  contained  1154, 
1285,  1432  pupils  respectively  ;  in  the  same  years  grants 
from  the  Board  of  Education  amounted  to  £5593,  £5616, 
£6060,  while  the  corresponding  cost  of  salaries  was 
£10,238,  £12,479,  £I3>372>  out  °f  a  total  cost  °f  main- 
tenance of  £13,518,  £16,139,  £17,612. 

In  this  case  the  Board's  grant  in  two  years  out  of 
the  three  amounted  to  less  than  half  the  salaries ;  and 
the  grant  increased  only  8  per  cent,  while  the  expenditure 
both  on  salaries  and  on  total  cost  of  maintenance 
increased  30  per  cent. 

Salary  Scales  and  Pensions 

II.  The  proposed  scheme  does  not  necessitate  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  scale  of  salaries,  prescribed  by 
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the  central  authority ;  the  cost  of  living  even  differs 
in  towns  from  that  in  country  areas,  and  this  difficulty 
might  be  met,  as  in  Prussia,  by  the  addition  to  the 
salary  as  fixed  by  scale  of  a  variable  maintenance  allow- 
ance. 

Moreover,  for  administrative  purposes  it  might  be 
necessary  to  continue  existing  scales  or  actual  salaries 
for  a  period  of  (say)  two  years,  and  although  the  general 
aim  should  be  to  secure  complete  mobility  among 
teachers  by  such  equalization  of  conditions  as  can  be 
effected  by  administrative  arrangements,  the  liberty  of 
Local  Authorities  to  fix  a  high  standard  of  pay  and 
qualifications  for  their  area  should  not  be  restricted. 
This  could  be  provided  for  by  setting  limits  within 
which  the  State  would  restrict  its  grants,  and  by  leaving 
to  any  Authority  which  desired  to  extend  such  limits 
freedom  to  do  so  at  its  own  expense. 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  here  advocated  would  be  that  the  State  would 
also  contribute  towards  pensions  for  teachers,  taking 
over  or  taking  into  account  any  pension  funds  already 
provided  by  Local  Authorities  and  Governing  Bodies. 


Case  of  Well-endowed  Schools 

III.  It  is  assumed  that  differentiation  in  the  amount 
of  grant  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  schools  possessing 
large  endowments.  The  fairest  solution  seems  to  be 
to  place  such  schools  upon  a  lower  and  perhaps  a  sliding 
scale  of  grant,  so  that  a  provided  school  would  receive 
a  greater  percentage  of  its  income  from  the  State  than 
would  a  well-endowed  school.  This  would  secure  to 
no  small  extent  the  equalization  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 
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Supplementary  Grants 

IV.  Areas  which  have  to  meet  extraordinary  demands 
in  the  provision  of  school  places  (whether  elementary  or 
secondary)  should  receive  special  help  outside  a  general 
scheme  of  grants  based  on  salaries.  The  proposed 
scheme  would  not  be  complete  without  some  reserve  of 
discretionary  power  to  meet  cases  of  peculiar  hardship, 
e.g.  in  especially  necessitous  areas,  grants  in  aid  for 
building  new  schools  or  in  relief  of  loan  charges.  Such 
discretionary  power  should,  however,  be  exercised  only 
in  very  exceptional  cases. 


APPENDIX  C 

AN  EPISTLE  TO  THE  READER  ABOUT 
STATISTICS 

GENTLE  reader — for  if  you  have  truly  read  so  far 
as  this,  I  desire  to  be  very  courteous  with  you, 
and  if  you  are  here  only  because  you  have  skipped 
the  rest,  I  desire  even  more  earnestly  to  court 
your  attention  now — I  would  not  willingly  put  a 
figure,  nor  a  sum  of  any  kind,  upon  paper.  If, 
therefore,  I  do  it  here,  you  are  requested  to  believe 
that  it  is  out  of  sheer  necessity,  and  also  because  I 
am  perfectly  confident  in  my  inability  to  play  any 
tricks  with  statistics,  even  if  I  wished.  There 
are  times  when  ignorance  is  as  good  a  warrant  of 
upright  behaviour  as  innocence  ;  and  this  is  one 
of  them.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  observe, 
first,  what  secondary  education  in  England  is  costing 
now ;  second,  what  proportion  of  the  total  cost 
represents  the  payment  of  teachers  ;  third,  how 
that  cost  is  met,  and  fourth  and  lastly,  the  bearing 
of  these  facts  upon  the  possibility  of  an  increase 
in  teaching  power. 

First,  then,  what  does  secondary  education  cost 
now  ?  The  total  sum  of  the  expenditure  of  every 
sort  of  secondary  school,  including  those  schools 
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which  are  independent  of  State  or  Local  aid,  would 
be  interesting,  but  not  important  to  the  problem 
before  us.  What  we  want  is  the  expenditure  in 
those  schools  where  the  State,  the  Local  Authority, 
and  the  teacher  are  bound  together  by  what  econo- 
mists used  to  call  the  "  cash  nexus."  Fortunately, 
in  the  recently  issued  Abstracts  of  Accounts  of 
Secondary  Schools  on  the  Grant  List  in  England 
[Cd.  7043,  List  69],  we  have  for  one  year,  1911-12, 
not,  indeed,  the  total  expenditure — since  the  arith- 
metical adventure  of  the  Board  stopped  short  of 
adding  up  the  sum — but  what  is  at  once  more  in- 
telligible and  more  significant,  the  average  cost 
per  pupil  in  those  very  schools  whose  financial 
position  is  the  critical  point  of  the  whole  business. 
These  are  the  Council  Schools,  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  Local  Authorities  have  made  themselves 
responsible,  and  Foundation  Schools  earning  State 
grants,  most  of  which  are  also  aided  by  Local 
Authorities,  although  the  Local  Authority  does  not 
undertake  (except  in  London,  in  Surrey,  and 
possibly  in  one  or  two  other  cases)  to  keep  them 
going. 

In  the  document  just  mentioned,  the  accounts 
of  724  such  schools  have  been  analyzed  ;  and  this 
analysis  gives  us  in  effect  the  answers  to  the  four 
questions  which  I  have  asked  you  to  consider. 

i.  Cost. — In  305  boys'  schools,  the  total  average 
cost  per  pupil  was  £17  2s.,  in  215  girls'  schools  it 
was  £14  95.,  in  204  schools  for  boys  and  girls  it  was 
£14  i6s.  You  will  observe  that  the  equality  between 
girls  and  boys,  which  some  imagine  to  be  secured 
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by  the  present  basis  of  grants,  is  represented  here 
by  a  difference  of  about  18  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
boys. 

In  London,  if  we  omit  one  convent  school  where 
the  cost  is  altogether  exceptional,  there  were  in 
1912  77  grant-earning  secondary  schools  for  which 
figures  were  available  ;  taking  boys'  schools  and 
girls'  schools  together,  the  average  cost  per  pupil 
in  these  77  was  nearly  £17  85.  ;  in  16  schools  only 
was  the  cost  above  £20  per  pupil ;  in  no  case  did 
it  reach  £25. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  confusing  to  analyze 
the  statistics  of  all  the  121  local  education  authorities 
in  England ;  but  if  we  take  all  the  grant-earning 
schools  in  seven  fairly  representative  counties,  in- 
cluding in  each  case  the  county  boroughs,  and 
excluding  a  few  schools  which  are  exceptional  either 
as  being  mainly  or  wholly  boarding  schools  or  for 
some  other  reason,  we  get  the  following  results  : — 

£     s.    d. 

Northumberland  ..  19  schools,  average  cost  per  pupil  13  16  o 
Yorks  (West  Riding)  90  14  15  o 


Lincolnshire 
Leicestershire 
Middlesex  . . 
Essex 
Cornwall     . . 


22 

17 

26 

25 


14  12 

15  ii 

14  i 

15  6 

14  12 


It  should  be  remembered  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
smaller  the  school  is  the  higher  will  be  the  cost  per 
pupil ;  and  this  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
desirability  of  changing  the  basis  of  grant,  because 
upon  the  present  basis  large  and  small  schools  are 
necessarily  treated  alike.  Yet  there  are  many  parts 
of  England  in  which  the  proportion  of  secondary 


153 

254 

175 

97 

45 
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schools  with  more  than  200,  or  even  with  more  than 
100  pupils  is  almost  bound  to  be  small.  In  Lincoln- 
shire, for  instance,  12  out  of  the  22  schools  have  less 
than  100  pupils  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Lancashire, 
out  of  89  grant-earning  schools  only  7  fall  below 
100,  18  have  between  200  and  300  pupils,  7  have 
between  300  and  400,  and  7  have  over  400  ;  the 
remaining  50  have  between  100  and  200.  The 
following  table  shows  the  proportion  among  the  724 
schools  treated  in  Cd.  7043  : — 

Schools  with  under  80  pupils 

,,         ,,      over    80  but  under  150    .. 
,,         „         ,,      150     ,,      ,,      250    . . 

,,  M  »  250  ,,  ,,  400         .    . 

,,         ,,         ,,      400  and  over 

Total  (Council  and  Foundation  Schools  earning  State 

Grants)  724 

ii.  Salaries  and  Pensions. — It  is  not  easy  to  keep 
statistics  of  salaries  and  pensions  within  bounds, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  details  are  so  dis- 
creditable that  they  ought  to  be  thoroughly  rubbed 
in.  The  main  facts  are  to  be  found  in  the  Command 
Paper  issued  in  1911  (Cd.  5951),  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  in  Cd.  7043.  From  the  former  docu- 
ment we  learn  that  in  over  40  per  cent,  of  813  grant- 
earning  secondary  schools  the  highest  salary  paid 
to  an  assistant  master  or  mistress  on  January  3ist, 
1911  was  less  than  £160,  and  that  nearly  43  per 
cent,  of  all  the  assistant  masters  in  those  schools 
and  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  assistant  mistresses 
were  earning  less  than  that.  If  we  look  at  the 
cost  of  salaries  and  pensions  (the  latter  mostly 
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non-existent)  per  pupil  in  the  724  schools  treated 
in  our  other  document,  we  find  that,  excluding 
5  boys'  schools  in  which  the  figure  is  so  low  as  to 
be  absolutely  freakish,  out  of  300  boys'  schools 
there  are  124  in  which  the  cost  per  pupil  is  less  than 
£12,  out  of  204  mixed  schools  there  are  148  in  the 
same  condition,  and  out  of  215  girls'  schools  there 
are  104  in  which  the  cost  is  less  than  £10.  To  put 
it  in  another  way,  41  per  cent,  of  the  boys'  schools 
and  72  per  cent,  of  the  mixed  schools  spend  less 
than  £12  per  pupil  on  salaries  and  pensions  ;  nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  the  girls'  schools  spend  less  than  £10. 
Barely  20  per  cent,  of  the  girls'  schools  spend  more 
than  £12.  Equality  between  boys  and  girls  is  not 
very  well  maintained  in  this  particular. 

Yet,  pitifully  and  dangerously  low  as  this  ex- 
penditure is,  it  constitutes  by  far  the  most  important 
element  in  the  total  cost  of  education,  and  lays  by 
far  the  heaviest  burden  upon  those  who  have  to 
find  the  money ;  and  that  burden  must  go  on 
increasing. 

In  305  boys'  schools,  salaries  and  pensions  stand 
for  an  average  cost  per  pupil  of  £12  55.  out  of  the 
total  cost  of  £17  2s. — about  73  per  cent.  ;  in  215 
girls'  schools  the  average  is  about  70  per  cent.  ; 
in  204  mixed  schools  it  is  about  76  per  cent.  Taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  74  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cost  of  grant-earning  secondary  schools  represents 
payments  made  to  teachers. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  expenditure  must 
increase.  Even  if  nothing  were  done  to  improve 
the  position  of  teachers,  salary  scales  do  exist  in 
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some  places  ;  and  even  where  they  do  not  exist 
it  is  recognized  that  the  demand  for  more  or  less 
regular  increments  cannot  be  ignored.  Every  time 
a  new  school  is  founded,  the  cost  of  teaching  power 
accounts  for  74  per  cent,  of  the  initial  yearly  liability, 
and  a  necessary  regular  increase  afterwards.  It  is 
true  that  when,  if  ever,  we  have  a  National  service 
of  teachers,  with  a  satisfactory  system  of  salary 
scales  and  pensions,  the  cost  of  salaries  and  pensions 
will  tend  to  become  stationary,  or  to  increase  only 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  population, 
because  the  rise  in  the  salaries  of  those  who  continue 
in  the  service  will  be  limited  by  the  scale,  and  will 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  replacing  of  those  who 
retire  by  others  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
and  by  the  deaths  of  those  in  receipt  of  pensions. 
We  are,  however,  a  long  way  yet  from  that  condition 
of  things  ;  and  even  if  we  began  to  advance  towards 
it  systematically  to-morrow,  the  annual  increase 
in  the  cost  of  salaries  and  pensions  would  for  many 
years  constitute  the  most  serious  burden  upon  those 
who  have  to  find  the  money. 

iii.  How  is  that  money  found  ? 

In  the  724  schools  with  which  we  are  mainly 
concerned,  the  contributions  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Local  Authorities  for  the  year  1911-12 
were  as  follows  : — 

In  305  boys'  schools,  the  Board  contributed 
sums  amounting  on  an  average  to  £4  per  pupil, 
the  Local  Authority  sums  amounting  to  £3  75.  ;  in 
215  girls'  schools  the  Board's  grant  averaged  £4  2s. 
per  pupil,  the  Local  Authority's  grant  £3  5$. ;  in  204 
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mixed  schools  the  Board's  grant  averaged  £4  135., 
the  Local  Authority's  grant,  £4  i8s. 

But  the  proportion  of  these  two  grants  at  any 
given  time  is  not  the  most  important  subject  for 
reflection.  Unfortunately  the  Abstracts  of  Accounts 
(Cd.  7043),  from  which  most  of  my  figures  are  taken, 
is  a  newly  instituted  return,  made  possible  for  the 
first  time  by  the  introduction  in  1910  of  a  new 
system  of  collecting  financial  statistics  in  regard  to 
higher  education.  The  most  important  fact  is  the 
steady  and  in  many  cases  rapid  increase  of  the  local 
grant,  compared  with  the  almost  stationary  or  even 
decreasing  grant  contributed  by  the  central  authority. 

The  figures  which  would  demonstrate  this  fact 
are  not  yet  available  ;  for  until  the  statistics  supplied 
by  Local  Authorities  and  Governing  Bodies  have 
been  collected  and,  so  to  speak,  standardized  by 
the  Board,  a  mathematically  accurate  conclusion 
cannot  be  drawn  from  them.  A  Local  Authority  or 
Governing  Body  will,  for  example,  include  in  its 
annual  accounts  all  the  sums  paid  within  a  given 
year,  but  no  others,  and  all  the  sums  received  within 
the  year,  but  no  others  ;  the  actual  liabilities  for 
that  year  may  be  different,  and  the  sums  actually 
due  for  that  year  are  sure  to  be  different  because 
some  part  of  every  grant  is  always  paid  after  the 
end  of  the  period  in  respect  of  which  it  is  due.  At 
the  same  time,  since  we  know  what  the  cost  of  salaries 
and  pensions  is  now,  and  since  we  know  that  the 
Board's  grant  is  not  based  on  that  cost  and,  except 
in  respect  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils, 
can  bear  no  relation  to  its  increase,  no  figures  are 
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required  to  prove  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
salaries  and  pensions — and  in  particular  every 
increase  due  to  improved  conditions — must  add  to 
the  liability  of  the  Local  Authority.  Such  figures  as 
are  obtainable  illustrate  this  fact ;  they  are  not 
needed  to  prove  it.  The  figures  published  by  the 
Cornwall  Education  Authority  are  referred  to  in 
the  Memorandum.  Cornwall  maintains  13  secondary 
schools  ;  the  statistics  of  those  schools  have  been 
published  in  respect  of  three  successive  years 
(1909-10,  1910-11,  1911-12)  ;  in  one  case — New- 
quay — figures  for  the  last  two  years  only  are  given, 
as  the  school  in  its  present  form  dates  from  1910. 
In  these  three  years  the  total  cost  of  these  13 
schools  has  risen  a  little  less  than  24  per  cent.,  the 
cost  of  salaries  and  pensions  has  risen  a  little  more 
than  21  per  cent,  the  amount  of  the  Board's  grant 
has  risen  a  little  less  than  8  per  cent.,  the  amount 
of  the  Local  Authority's  grant  has  risen  by  over  42 
per  cent.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  the  same 
period,  owing  mainly  to  the  unattractive  prospects 
of  the  teaching  profession,  the  Board's  grants  for 
bursars  and  pupil  teachers  have  fallen  more  than 
50  per  cent.  Cornwall  is  probably  exceptional  in 
some  particulars  ;  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  provided  for  in  the  three  years  under  con- 
sideration amounts  to  over  24  per  cent.,  which  is 
probably  more  than  the  average  increase ;  but 
then  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  an  increase 
means  an  exceptional  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Local 
Authority  to  meet  the  need  for  secondary  education. 
Cornwall  has  done  this  ;  by  doing  it,  it  has  increased 
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its  expenditure  on  secondary  education  by  over 
42  per  cent. ;  the  Board's  grants  have  increased 
by  less  than  8  per  cent.  The  State  grant  based 
upon  attendance  of  pupils  does  not  even  come 
near  to  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils. 

As  for  salaries  and  pensions,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  an  Education  Authority  in  the  country 
where  the  State  grant  amounts  to  half  the  cost  of 
salaries  and  pensions.  Lastly,  I  will  venture  to 
assert  that  if  we  could  get  the  exact  figures  for  the 
whole  country  we  should  find  that  wherever  the 
Board  puts  down  one  pound  sterling  for  increased 
grant  the  Local  Authorities  put  down  two. 

Kent  is  a  good  example.  In  the  secondary 
schools  maintained  by  the  county  the  number  of 
pupils  rose  in  three  successive  years  (1909-12) 
about  10  per  cent.  ;  the  cost  of  salaries  (there  are 
no  pensions)  rose  in  the  same  time  about  20  per 
cent. ;  the  Board  of  Education  Grant  rose — no,  it 
did  not ;  it  fell  about  2  per  cent. 

In  Middlesex  the  cost  of  salaries  and  pensions 
has  increased  nearly  17  per  cent,  in  the  last  year ; 
the  Board's  grant  has  increased  nearly  8  per  cent. 

In  Surrey  the  number  of  children  in  aided  and 
maintained  secondary  schools,  which  was  2570  in  the 
educational  year  ending  July  3ist,  1909,  had  in- 
creased 8  per  cent,  by  March  3ist,  1913  (the  financial 
year  being  now  taken  as  the  unit) ;  in  the  same 
period  the  cost  of  salaries  and  pensions  increased 
19  per  cent.,  the  Grant  from  the  Local  Authority,  50 
per  cent.,  the  Board  of  Education  grant,  6  per  cent. 
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I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  this  section 
with  a  quotation  from  the  admirable  report  by 
Mr.  Graham  Balfour,  the  Director  of  Education 
under  the  Staffordshire  County  Council,  on  "  Ten 
Years  of  Staffordshire  Education."  In  that  report 
the  following  passage  occurs  :  "  If  the  Act  of  1902 
did  much  to  forward  education,  it  also  did  much  to 
render  it  unpopular  by  laying  a  heavy  burden  of 
rates  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  had  paid  little 
or  nothing  for  schools  before  and  who  did  not 
appreciate  them  then.  Five  years  ago  the  most 
urgent  need  of  Local  Authorities  was  time  to  carry 
out  their  reforms  and  consolidate  their  organization. 
Now  this  work  has  to  a  great  extent  been  done  by 
the  progressive  Authorities  and  little  further  progress 
is  possible  without  further  subsidies  to  relieve  local 
burdens  and  provide  the  means  for  fresh  develop- 
ments." In  the  ten  years  under  review  (1903-1913) 
the  expenditure  on  higher  education  in  Staffordshire 
averaged  £42,538,  the  Government  grants  averaged 
£30,190,  the  cost  to  the  rates  averaged  (for  nine 
years,  since  there  was  no  rate  for  higher  education 
in  1903-4)  £12,870  ;  the  figures  for  1912-13  are  as 
under  : — 

Expenditure,  £40,628  ;  5  per  cent,  below  the 
average. 

Government  Grant,  £23,747  ;  29  per  cent,  below 
the  average. 

Rates,  £15,578  ;  over  20  per  cent,  above  the 
average  ;  the  rate  began  at  \d.  in  1904-5,  jumped 
to  T\d.  in  1907-8,  and  is  now  (for  1913-14)  I'^d. 

iv.  The  meaning  of  the  facts. — Is  it  necessary  to 
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say  anything  more  about  the  meaning  of  the  facts  ? 
Is  it  not  obvious,  first,  that  more  money  must  be 
spent  on  teaching  power ;  second,  that  no  more  money 
can  be  expected  from  our  present  financial  system, 
and  therefore,  finally,  that  the  time  has  come  to 
change  it  ? 

Gentle  reader — for  of  your  gentleness,  if  you  have 
really  got  so  far  as  this,  I  am  completely  assured — 
permit  me  to  offer  you  an  argument,  of  the  form 
known  to  logicians  as  the  Sorites  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  entreat  you,  if  you  are  not  convinced  that 
the  policy  which  I  offer  for  your  support  is  the  only 
possible  constructive  policy,  not  to  be  content  with 
denying  my  conclusions,  but  to  go  and  find  something 
better.  For  if  neither  this  policy  nor  a  better  one 
be  quickly  adopted  and  set  going,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  an  educated  nation.  Here  is  the  argument ; 
and  so  farewell : — 

i.  The  provision  of  a  national  system  of  education 
has  become  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity. 

ii.  No  national  system  can  be  effective  unless 
it  is  based  upon  an  efficient  service  of  teachers. 

iii.  An  efficient  service  of  teachers  cannot  be 
secured  except  by  raising  and  equalizing  the  con- 
ditions of  service  throughout  the  country. 

iv.  The  conditions  of  service  cannot  be  raised 
and  equalized  throughout  the  country  except  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  central  authority. 

v.  The  direct  action  of  the  central  authority 
cannot  be  effective  except  through  the  operation  of 
its  grants. 

vi.  Therefore  the  grants  made  by  the  Board  of 
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Education  should  be  directly  aimed  at  the  creation 
of  an  efficient  service  of  teachers. 

vii.  And  the  most  obvious  method  of  attaining 
this  end  is  by  basing  those  grants  upon  the  ex- 
penditure which  in  any  given  educational  institution 
may  be  required  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of 
teachers  qualified  by  ability  and  training  for  the 
work  that  is  expected  of  them. 
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